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IN this book I have, for convenience, written much in 
the first person.; for this and other reasons I have called 
it the ** Egotist.'* I have sought to write, not in my own 
praise, nor yet in my own dispraise. I know how dis- 
tasteful is the one, and how unwise the other ; nor have I 



written an ajitabiiiSiaphy ;. — a man must be well satisfied 
with himself who can do that. I am not that man, 
whatever the reader may think to the contrary. In re- 
cording my opinions, arising from my observations of 
life, I have been compelled to speak frequently of myself. 
I have affected no modesty. My reader will find I am 
of the opinion that modesty is a most excellent virtue 
in other men. But I have not suffered that which other 
men may call modesty to check my pen in the least. I 
have decided for myself as to that which I should write, 
and I trust the reader will decide for himself whether or 
not that which I have written is true. 

I* V 



VI PREFACE. 

I have not given names to my dissertations, for I thought 
they would suggest their own true titles ; though in this 
perhaps I have been mistaken. I have not observed that 
high-sounding or lengthened names improve any child's 
fortune, nor do I think that titles, however excellent, 
would improve the usefulness or add to the fortunes of 
this book. But they who must have titles will find them 
in the " Table of Contents.*' 

HENRY T. KING. 

Philadelphia. 
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DO not throw down too hastily my book. You 
will herein at least read what another man thinks 
of life; not what he falsely asserts he thinks. It con- 
tains no cant, no hypocrisy, no willing falsehood. 
It had birth and grew up in this way. While sitting 
at my office-table, some incident, something which 
occurred, or was said, would suggest a train of 
thought — thoughts of persons, subjects, and things 
which had often been on my mind before ; so I de- 
termined, as these thoughts came back, I would have 
a book at hand and write them down. That I would 
write them just as they suggested themselves to me ; 
in the very language in which the thought came 
back to me. I say came back, for most that I 
have written are the thoughts and opinions which 
have taken shape, or have been floating through 
my mind, for I know not how long. Perhaps, if I 
had written them years ago, they would have had a 

harsher hue ; for years soften our feelings, and lead 
2 • 13 



14 THE EGOTIST, 

US to judge less harshly of men, for we better know, 
and more fully recognize, the power of temptation. 
When we are disposed to pass the harsh judgment, 
or feel as though we would turn our backs upon our 
kind, then comes over us the thought, which years 
have taught. How heavy is the load which each one 
bears. If we could only see their burdens, as we 
see the load the toiling animal draws, how would 
our feelings change. Where we now feel loathing 
or scorn, we would feel pity, and perchance respect, 
that they bear their burdens so well. Thus this 
book grew upon my hands, with no special mission 
or purpose, and with but little care for orthodox 
rules of composition. For, I hold that these rules 
have done more to make stupid books than lack of 
brains. Writers have sought to make their writings 
conform to some model which is universally regarded 
as a good one. The result has been, that originality 
has been lost in a bad imitation. I have written in 
my own way. I have given my habit of thought 
and mode of expression. The world does not need 
books made from books. If the writer has no 
thoughts, no experience, no views of his own to 
give — if he has nothing to tell of what he has seen 
and felt — let him be silent. If he has something of 
his own to give, let him give it. He cannot tell 
how it will be received. It may be rejected, or, 
worse than all, it may fall dead. It may lie on the 
bookseller's shelf, unnoticed and unknown. But to 
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every man who feels his kinship to all men, to those 
who are with him, and to those who are to come 
after him, then comes the longing to do something 
mqre than merely to fill a space among them. He 
would not merely earn his bread, eat it and die. He 
feels a desire to leave some mark of his presence 
among men. In the necessity of things, consider- 
ing the myriads of the generations of men, this can 
be the destiny of but few. The most of men must 
be content to find their names in the registry of the 
book of the Most High, for men have made no note 
of them. While he is contemplating leaving some 
record, the days steal away. One day the body 
refuses; the next, he says, what is the use, and 
then he is old, and nothing done. So the conflict 
goes on, yet ever hoping, till, suddenly, the end 
comes. But still the inquiry will come at the close 
of each day. What have you done ? What is its 
record ? 

I have given my thoughts as they arose from cir- 
cumstances which surrounded me. Different cir- 
cumstances give each of us different views of life. 
I have often thought what a different world this 
must seem to the beautiful young girl, and the toil- 
worn, unattractive man or woman. Wherever she 
goes she finds men her slaves. They are ready and 
anxious to serve her. No harsh word for her, no 
slight, no inattention. The world is at her feet. 
She moves among men a superior being. If she 
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would write of how this world looks to her, the ac- 
count she would give of it would differ far from that 
which the buffeted, care-laden man or woman would 
give. And yet one story would be as true as the 
other. What she sees in the world is just as truly 
there as that of which the less favored ones would 
write.' She does not imagine the beauties and the 
joys she sees; nor would the others imagine the 
deformities and sorrows they would see. All are 
there, but they see different sides. It will be said 
the sentiments I have written are not consistent; 
that they contradict each other. I answer, so are 
our lives contradictory; so are we inconsistent; so 
does one portion of our lives contradict the other 
portion ; our lives contradict our beliefs. Then why 
should I endeavor to agree with myself I could 
not do it, and yet be true. I have written the mood 
of the moment; the present thought. They may 
contradict each other, and yet be true. The sun may 
shine while the rain falls. The sun and the cloud are 
both overhead. 

Whatever may be my success or failure, it has bedn 
my purpose to strike at meanness, littleness, self- 
ishness, greed, oppression, sycophancy, hypocrisy, 
crawling, cringing. I will strike no blow in the 
dark. I will not hide my face. I have sought to 
uphold true manhood, though it walk in poverty 
and obscurity ; and I have written it is better so to 
walk if you can reach no other way, unless you 
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enter it by stooping, or break through by oppres- 
sion and fraud. 

I have .written a bopk without a true beginning 
and without a true ending. It contains many repe- 
titions — the same thought clothed in different words 
— perhaps the same thought in the same words. 
Like the strain which will be heard all through the 
opera of " Don Giovani," so a certain thought will 
like a strain be heard through all our thoughts. 
It is a thread that runs through the whole fabric. 
It tells the man. This thought, like a ball in a 
fountain, the waters which come from the very 
springs of our natures, are constantly throwing it 
up, sometimes even to the top of the stream, then 
lying for a moment at the fountain's base, only to be 
thrown up again, yet never out of the waters. 

All I have written I believe ; when I have doubted, 
I have not written. If I thought I might be misun- 
derstood to some one's harm, I have kept silent. 

I do not say that nothing which I have written 
has been written before. No man can say that of 
what he writes. He knows not all that has been 
written. The same thought may have come to oth- 
ers in the same form it came to him. But what I 
do say, is this: That I have written from experi- 
ence ; from my own heart, and not from memory. I 
have written of what I have seen and felt. What I 
have written has become part of my experience. 
No man knows from whence came the thought he 

2* B 
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writes; but he knows that it has dwelt with him, 
that if it be not the child of his own blood, it is the 
child of his adoption. It comes to him as the waters 
come to the hill-side spring. The earth drinks the 
rain-drops, and through her pores they gather, and 
then bubble out the pure spring. So with what we 
know, the drops of thought fall upon the soul. 
They gather and pour out in writing, speech, or song. 
Where each drop comes from no man can tell. No 
man would say they were not the waters of the 
spring, because they were gathered from the clouds. 
Nor can it be said our thoughts are any the less 
our own, because they have fallen into the mind 
drop by drop. I have not searched for the thoughts 
I have written. I have not striven for them ; they 
came to me. 

A man may write an interesting book, and yet the 
very interest of the book make you despise the man. 
Many such books exist. Such a book I feel sure I 
have not written. No sentiment can be found 
herein that does not accord with true manhood; 
they may be trite, common-place, but never mean 
or little. 

No one will conceive I have drawn him from life. 
No one will recognize his portrait. The man who 
looks in the glass and sees but his face, would not 
know himself if he looked at himself in a mirror so 
arranged as to show him his whole figure. So of 
his character: he has seen it reflected only in the 
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mirror of self-love. But arrange the glasses so as to 
show him his whole character — his every side, — and 
he will not know himself 

But it will be asked, Who is this man who has 
taken the judgment-seat ? Who commissioned him 
to sit in judgment oh our actions ? I answer, I have 
no commission save that which all men hold, the 
right to speak when they believe they have some- 
thing to say. And it is the right of every man to 
speak when he will. It is not for him to first ask 
leave of any man. I desire no exemption from criti- 
cism ; if what I have written be not true, let him who 
can prove it false, do it. It is the right of every 
man to condemn that which he believes wrongs any 
other man. A wrong done to one man is a wrong 
done to all men. We are so bound together that that 
which wounds one man wounds all men. Now, if I 
know my own heart, I have not written a line with 
the purpose of giving any human being pain. I have 
not written a line with the intent to bring harm to 
any one. I have not written from bitterness of spirit, 
or from disappointed hopes. I have no quarrel with 
the world. I have no quarrel with my fellow-men. 
I know no man whom I would injure. I have had 
my full measure of the good of life. And I now 
write of a truth, that I have had far more of sun- 
shine than of cloud ; far more of joy than of grief 
I have found this world beautiful ; and, I confess, the 
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thought of leaving it, I cannot bear. I would live 
alway. 

When I have dipped my pen in my own heart, 
and have written of what I have found there, I have 
not told my reader so. He will not know whether 
it is of myself, or of others, I have written. I have 
endeavored to deal with principles of action, and 
not to paint the portraits of individuals. It is not 
egotism for a man to condemn that which he thinks 
is evil in the world. By so doing, he does not set 
himself up as free from blame. If any man thinks 
I have done so, I trust he may never know me. If 
the teacher must be perfect, where, since the Great 
Teacher, are earth's teachers to be found. My do- 
main is limited. I have not sought to teach moral- 
ity. That is not my mission, though I believe I have 
not written a word that is not consistent with moral- 
ity's sternest teachings. My limit has been, the con- 
duct of men in the business of life. I have not felt 
it my duty to go beyond that ; nor, indeed, have I 
felt that I was fit or competent to do so. I have 
laughed at no good thing, though I may have at that 
cant and deception which cloak selfishness. I be- 
lieve that no desire to flatter, no envy, has guided 
my pen. 

I do not claim that I live what I have written. 
The pen is easier guided than the will, easier con- 
trolled than the temptation ; but, whether I live it or 
not, it is better that I should have so lived. The 
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road to success may be pointed out by the unsuc- 
cessful. Failure has its teachings as well as success. 
He whose feet have struck the stones better knows 
where they lie than he whose strength has enabled 
him to step over them, or than he who has been 
carried over them. One reason our feet so often 
fail us is because of the heavy burden of the char- 
acter of many folds we carry. We bear the weight, 
among other folds, of the character which our ene- 
mies give us. They see our defects through hate's 
microscope. Faults which the eye of friendship 
could not see, to their eyes are blemishes covering 
up the good. Then we carry the character which 
our friends give us; this is the heaviest load of all. 
A virtue given to a man which does not belong to 
him is a heavier load to carry than an attributed 
vice where he is blameless. He may not only lay 
no claim to the virtue, but have no desire to. He 
feels that he has counterfeit money in his pocket, 
which at any moment may be discovered. He is 
afraid to keep it, and he is afraid to throw it away. 
He is in constant dread it will be found in his pos- 
session, though he neither made it nor does he desire 
to pass it. For those who love you as surely give you 
beauties as those who love you not give you blem- 
ishes. It is often the ideal which is loved, and not 
the real; and when the ideal falls from the pedestal 
and the true man stands there in its stead, the coarse 
clay is condemned, when the real fault was with the 
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modeller. The man never claimed to be like unto 
the ideal. Those who take it upon tliem to love you, 
and it is often for no virtue upon your part, clothe 
you in the colors which they admire; they deck you 
in the garments of their fancy, and you long to tear 
them off, yet you fear to do so lest you might lose 
the love of the giver. We are accused of carrying 
false lights, when others lit the lamps which led 
astray, not we. A man may know himself so well 
that he would walk in the shade, but it is his inju- 
dicious friends who force him into the sunlight, where 
all his defects are seen. Neither the name given us 
by our friends, nor yet the one given us by our ene- 
mies, is our true name. Actions do not tell the true 
man; they, like words, may not be true; both may 
be false, both may be cloaks. The outside of the 
action may show the man to be worse than he is. 
This every man knows, if he will examine his own 
life. He will remember actions which bore an im- 
press of evil which was not in them. A man may 
be better as well as worse than the seeming of his 
acts. And, lastly, a man bears the weight of his 
real character — something which is unknown to 
others and unknown to himself It is a weight 
bound on him in the dark, and, turn his eyes as he 
may, he cannot see it. He sees its torn edges, that 
is all. 

There are books which are but the fanciful spin- 
nings of the literary spider. The web has been spun 
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out of his own brain, and not from his knowledge of 
the world. Such books are of little value. All real 
books must come from experience. The rest are 
but copies. The phrase-maker, the word-painter, 
may please, but does not profit. The books of bone 
and muscle, the books of thought, which have been 
of the most use to men, have been for the most part 
written by men who were immersed in the affairs of 
life. This I could prove, if I thought any man who 
had examined the subject would contradict it. 

I believe no man is better fitted to write upon 
the subjects which I have touched, than the prac- 
tising lawyer. His word must be truth, and self- 
control must be in every act. He must examine, 
analyze, and search for the truth of his cause. It is 
his duty to strip off all superfluous matter, and to find 
the true point of the cause intrusted to him. He 
must go to the heart of it. If he suffer himself to 
be deceived, he will lose his cause. He sees men as 
they are. The client must throw off the mask with 
him. Pretences have no influence with him. The 
man who comes to the bar, can attain and hold a place 
there by merit alone. Nothing his ancestors have 
done, nothing their descendants assume they did or 
were, can avail him. His brethren will never be im- 
posed upon by tinsel. If a man at the bar shows integ- 
rity and power, we do not ask from whence he came, 
where he was born, or what is his creed. Protestant 
and Catholic, Christian and Hebrew, meet on common 
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ground. If he be found weak or unfaithful, the hon- 
ored name he bears will not break his fall. In their 
conflicts, it is man to man. No ancestral or golden 
armor will give protection. The true lawyer, in the 
performance of his duty, fears no man and spares no 
man. At the bar, trick and falsehood give a man 
but the most transient success. He who is guilty of 
these is soon found out. Then he sinks never to rise 
again. Their constant contact with each other rubs 
off all petty jealousies. No body of men more 
readily recognize ability in each other ; and in none 
is there a more friendly feeling. There are but few 
lawyers who will not take each others' hands as 
friends. The hot debate, and, perchance, the hot 
word, are forgotten as soon as the court-room door 
is passed. And, after a practice covering the quarter 
of a century, I can, in truth, write this. I. have never 
known a lawyer who was unfaithful to his client in 
any case in which I have been interested. In every 
cause in which I have been engaged, the lawyer op- 
posed to me was, to the utmost, faithful to his client 
and his client's cause, I am writing no indiscrimi- 
nate praise of my profession, as will be seen by what 
is hereinafter written. My brethren would not com- 
mend me for so doing. And I care more for their 
good opinion than for the good opinion of any body 
of men on earth. I would, if possible, deserve all 
men's " approving speeches," but, above all, those 
of my brethren of the bar. This, I am sure, I will 
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have, if I am worthy of it, for no men are more 
ready to speak well of each other. 

In writing of the broad liberality of the bar — that 
it regards not the religious creed or birthplace of 
its members ; that it not only permits, but requires, 
that each man shall be judged only by his fidelity to 
the trust confided in him, when his name is enrolled 
among them — I have not forgotten that an unjusti-. 
fiable and indiscriminating insult was flung at a whole 
body of our people by a member of the bar ; but it 
must be remembered that it was the hotel-keeper 
who spoke, and not Jhe lawyer. The inspiration 
of his words came not from the teachings of his pro- 
fession, but from his assumed avocation. 

I have but noted the thought ; the reader may, if 
he think it worthy, weigh and consider it. I have not 
hammered it out, as the gold-beater does his metal, 
merely to make it cover space. I have but dropped 
the seed, and left it to grow or die, as it has or lacks 
vitality within itself The antithesis of the thought 
I have given may sometimes be found in other par- 
agraphs. What I have had to say, I have said in the 
fewest and plainest words I was master of, believing 
that in this is the greatest strength. I have carefully 
avoided foreign words and terms, and have endeav- 
ored, as far as in my power, to write simple English. 
I have not sought fine phrases, or fine expressions, 
but have been content to be homely, if I could be 
understood. I have not sought to cover the poverty 
3 
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of my thought by meaningless words; but the 
thought, such as it is, stands out, so that none can 
miss it or misunderstand it. 

I have called my book the " Egotist," because its 
opinions are self-assertive. They are not enveloped 
in doubts. I have not checked my pen to question 
what other men may think of them, though it is my 
trust that all good and candid men who read them, 
may think well of them. It is egotism which moves 
men to write and act. To be of any use in this 
world, you must be an Egotist. 



The old must command attention from power and 
authority, and must not expect to do so from love. 
He who has not acquired the elements of power and 
authority, such as services, character, learning, or 
wealth, will be neglected in old age. The old must 
command kindness; it will be an exceptional case 
where it is offered as a gift. To the young is given 
love and interest, for the reason that they have not 
had the time to acquire other means of power ; but 
time will take both of these away from them ; and 
if they have not, by their works, substituted other 
elements of power, an old age of neglect must fol- 
low. There is, however, an eagerness to provide 
these elements which brings an*early old age. I have 
seen men whose years did not require them to even 
enter the house of the old, much less to ascend to 
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its highest chambers, tremble and totter as if under 
the weight of years, from a too intense desire to pro- 
vide these means of age's power. . . . No indiffer- 
ence, assumed or real, can last. A man cannot sleep 
through life — he must awake ; want will awake 
him. He will awake to see the returning toiler, and 
to know that the day has gone. There are those 
who take but little hold on life. They are indiffer- 
ent to its offerings ; they value them but little. They 
never seem to be interested in anything. They live 
among men, yet seem not to be of them. Some- 
times they feei more interest than they kppear to. 
An over-sen»itiveness has led them to assume a mask 
of indifference as a defence. But by wearing that 
mask, their natures are moulded to fit it. By striv- 
ing to appear indifferent, they become so. A man 
will grow to the character he assumes. If you do 
not wish to creep along shore, but would stand out 
in the open sea, you must seize the rope which hoists 
your sails with no weak, hesitating hands. This 
world is not for feeble men ; they have no place in 
it ; they live by sufferance only. 



Live your own life. Do not seek to live the life 
of another. Live it in your own way. Let it be 
an original, not a copy. If God had intended that 
your life should be the copy of another man's life, he 
would have made your face a copy of some other 
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man's face. No two faces ever were alike ; no two 
faces ever will be alike. Let not authority, let not 
fashion, let no man dictate how you shall live. Be 
happy in your own way, for in that way alone can 
you be happy. You can trace misery from copy, 
not happiness. Your feet would be as comfortable 
in another man's shoes as your life in his methods 
and habits. Your shoes must be made for your feet, 
if you would walk with ease. Your ways, your 
methods, your habits, your recreations, must fit you, 
or your journey will be toilsome, weary, and unsuc- 
cessful. They may be condemned as unfit, but if 
they interfere with no man's good or happiness, 
then for you are they fit. Never praise because oth- 
ers praise; never admire because others admire; 
never condemn because others condemn. Let sheep 
go in flocks, and without reason follow their leader, 
but not men. Let no man keep your eyes directed 
to earth's dark spots and turn them away from its 
bright ones. If duty leads you into life's gloomy 
caverns, that duty will light them. If you go there 
from choice, you will find all dark. 



It is wonderful how much can be done in one day, 
if no part of it be lost. Few know the capacity of 
a day. It has a vast capacity for evil as well as 
good. How long would it seem to any one who 
would undertake to count its minutes. Let no man 
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complain of the shortness of life, until he has meas- 
ured the full capacity of a day. Until he knows what 
he can do in a day ; until he has fully lived one day, 
from sun to sun, let fto man say that life is short. 
The capacity of life is vast, if it be used. It is only 
short when it is wasted. 



One of the most unpleasant forms of vanity is 
that which seeks to attract constant attention. A 
restless desire to be observed, which gives no peace to 
Him who possesses it, and which takes away all quiet 
from those about him. Such persons are vain, not 
proud. Pride would keep them silent, where vanity 
unloosens their tongues. If one of this race enters 
a public conveyance, his loud talk causes every eye 
to turn towards him, and the inquiry is made, " Who 
is he?" The answer would starve, not feed, his 
vanity. He has received the attention he sought ; 
but it is the kind of attention the wheel of the con- 
veyance would receive if it needed oil. He has 
grated upon the ear. He is felt to be an annoyance. 
Such men are the bass-drums of society — loud, dis- 
cordant, and empty. They do not talk with the 
victims of their conversation, but make speeches 
over their heads. They have a single topic of con- 
versation — themselves. They are not as generous 
as Boswell, who, while he would talk of himself, 
would also talk of Johnson, until the blunt old mor- 
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alist told him he was sick of both subjects. The 
person of whom I am writing gives you but one, 
and the sickness of his auditors may be imagined. 
The attention such men receive falls as the knowl- 
edge of them rises. They have no true merit. Policy 
should dictate a different course. Reticent pride 
may excite interest; the openness of vanity never. 
With reticence something of interest may be con- 
cealed, but loud-tongued vanity reveals all. 



He who writes invites the world to his confidence. 
He opens the door of his soul to all men, and asks 
them to enter. He bids them come in and examine 
the soul's apartments — their size and shape and fur- 
niture. And that door he can never close again; 
the stranger has entered, and seclusion has forever 
gone. Hidden in those chambers, that may be re- 
vealed which it had been better for the writer 
and better for the reader if it had remained hidden. 
He who gives to the world his thoughts, should 
think well of the responsibility he assumes. The 
responsibility does not depend on the originality or 
power of the writing. The thought may be old, 
but it may be new to the reader, or its new garments 
and its fresh powder and paint may hide its age and 
ugliness, and make it appear young and beautiful. 
No matter what may be the writer's opinion of the 
weakness or strength of what he has written, its in- 
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fluence is beyond his conception. The book of 
strength and power may not move and impress all 
readers. There may be a groove or channel in the 
mind and character of a reader, which one writer's 
thought, or the thought in the shape he has moulded 
it, may precisely fit and fill, as the writing of no 
other would do. Thus no man who writes should 
feel the responsibility less by any undervaluing of 
what he has written. It is a false modesty which 
would pretend to do so. Just as no one man absorbs 
all the admiration of the world, so does no one man's 
writings absorb all influence. No one man im- 
presses all favorably ; no one man can write for all 
men. ' He who is called great does not seem greaf 
to all ; and none so great but there are those who 
will put others above him. A writer may have that 
in his nature, in the character of his mind, which 
gives an impress to his writings, that may influence 
and perhaps give turn to a life, which would not be 
influenced by the writings of him who is generally 
esteemed the greater writer. Every man who writes 
opens a cage and lets loose a bird ; these birds fly 
for the open windows of men's souls, and the little 
humming-bird may enter a window at which the 
eagle would in vain beat its wings. He who would 
write living truths, truths that shall reach men's 
hearts and influence their lives, needs more than 
mental capacity, needs more than learning, as it is 
commonly called, which is but the memorizing of 
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what Other men have written; he needs a living 
sympathy with his fellow-beings. He must know 
their struggles and feel their sorrows. He must 
see their burdens, witness their tears, and hear their 
cries. He must weep with them and join with 
them in their gladness. He must be a partner in 
their ceaseless strivings for higher and better things. 
He must see their outstretched arms; their upraised 
eyes for something better than the weary round of 
every-day life. He must feel the throbbings of their 
unrest. No false, selfish pride or cold indifference 
must keep him apart from men, or self-degradation 
sink him below them. Abreast with them must he 
walk, feeling the beating of their hearts and catch- 
ing the step of their weary, toil-worn march. Their 
tears and the blood of their hearts' agony must flow 
from his pen. Then will men listen to, and feel and 
heed, what he has written. 

The printed thought cannot be corrected. There 
is no universally recognized code of laws by which 
it may be tried ; the authority of every code will be 
disputed. This is especially true of the writings 
which deal with the sentiments that give birth to the 
actions of men. The child of your brain may be de- 
formed or beautiful. You cannot decide, for it has 
dwelt with you so long that you are familiar with 
its features, so that they do not impress you. It is 
the stranger, he to whom the thought is a surprise, 
who must tell you whether it is a thing of shame or 
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pride. As parents love their weakly and smitten 
offspring best, so a writer may have been cherishing 
as a thing of beauty his weakest and most deformed 
thought. Not until he pushes it out in the world, 
can he tell how men may look upon it. But of this 
I am convinced, that as no thought will be beautiful 
in all eyes, so none to all will seem deformed. Each 
will be loved and each will be rejected. No beauty 
can win all hearts, no plainness will lack all love. 
Failure must come to all men's lives — some the 
greater and some the lesser failure, but to all failure. 



Life is a disappointment, chiefly because those who 
are starting in it over-estimate their own strength, 
and underrate that of their competitors. Self-suffi- 
ciency and ignorance are the pioneers of defeated ex- 
pectations. The looker on is not disappointed; it 
is the actor who is. Over-weening self-confidence 
refuses to see difficulties ; and thus the preparation 
which might overcome them, is neglected. The defeat 
is crushing, because it was deemed impossible. Pre- 
sumption and arrogance have burned the bridges, 
and left no opportunity to gather the shattered forces 
by retreat. There seems to be no help for these 
blunders; each generation must learn for itself. 
There is a point where teaching ends and experi- 
ence begins. It is this which has set bounds to hu- 
man knowledge. No man can take up the work of 

C 
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another. Where it has been left, there it must re- 
main. The father cannot give or bequeath to the 
child his experience, as he can his property. Men 
may vaunt themselves as they will, but there is limit 
to their power ; and that limit seems, in some cases, 
to have been reached in one man. Shakespeare and 
Bacon have had no successors. No man has been 
able to take up their work where they left it. So £ir 
as men's efforts are concerned, their works are com- 
pleted. As they left them, so must they remain. 
No man has yet appeared who can equal what they 
have done, much less improve upon it. As far as we 
know, they reached the limit of man's power in the 
direction in which they taught. The child must 
mistake the road just as the parent mistook it, and 
learn which is the right road only when too old and 
weary to walk in it. And, perhaps, it is well that it 
is so. The wisdom of age and the form of youth 
cannot be joined in beauty. Could the young know 
their true strength, and foresee the difficulties they 
have to encounter, they would not fall by the way, 
but would faint in the beginning. Favorable cir- 
cumstances bear men on to fortune to a greater ex- 
tent than the successful are willing to admit. In my 
own profession, those who have achieved success in 
the early part of their career, have fallen heir to the 
practice of a father or a preceptor. The inheritor 
of a practice is a whole generation ahead of him 
who is the founder of one. I am not sure but that 
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the larger portion of those who have been emi- 
nently successful at the bar, have started with their 
green bags full of their predecessor's briefs. Thus 
two lives are joined in one. The energy of youth 
picks up the accumulation of age. The weary wait- 
ing which has broken the spirit and worn out the 
soul of many a noble-minded man, they have been 
spared. Men have waited on opportunity so long, 
that when she has passed near enough to touch them, 
they have been too weak to grasp her, and she has 
passed by, never to return. Men can bear work 
who could not bear waiting. Waiting breaks more 
surely than work. The man who waits in the law is 
a man standing while the tide is rising around him, 
yet he cannot move. The unwritten law of his pro- 
fession has tied fast his hands; and, unless relief 
comes, he must be overwhelmed by failure. 



Looking for evil in the motives of human action 
does' not add to the sum of human happiness. If 
kindness or love come to you from outstretched 
arms, it is folly which bids you grope for the motive 
instead of gladly welcoming them. It is best to 
drink from the brim, if the wine be good, and not 
to stir it into bitterness. All of his motives may not 
be known to him who offers the cup filled with 
earth's best wine — human love. He may see no 
self at its bottom ; though, if the cup was stirred, it 
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might rise to the top. He who seeks some selfish 
motive for the. kind feeling and love which come to 
him, will never find happiness. Happiness and sus- 
picion repel each other — they fly apart. He who 
takes and trusts may n^t be deceived. He who takes 
and distrusts, surely will be. He who seeks for a 
selfish motive will find one. He who looks for de- 
ception will see her running to seek his embrace. 
Most that men look for in this world, whether of 
good or of evil, they can find. Both are here, and 
the diligent seeker for either will not go unrewarded. 
He who prefers to walk under ground, will find caves 
to walk in. He who desires to walk without the 
light of love's lamp, can blow it out and walk in 
darkness ; or, he can cover it with suspicion, so that 
it shall give no light to him. But the wise man will 
take the love just as it appears ; believe in it, and re- 
joice over it. He cares not for the weakness of the 
strength of the wing which brings it to him ; or 
whether it but seeks a nest in which to rest till it 
gathers strength for further flight. If it passes from 
him, he does not jay there is no love among men. 
He knows that falsehood is in the world — that a 
poisonous reptile may lurk in every flower — though 
that will not prevent him from gathering the roses 
which bloom in his path. It is madness to search 
for the evil in that which seems good ; for by so do- 
ing the good takes flight ; but the evil remains. 
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The man who loses his moral power cannot be 
saved by his intellectual strength. In our time, wri- 
tings sink with the writer. If he goes down, they go 
down. Contempt for the man brings contempt for 
his works. If the works have within them a living 
power, it may be that they will have a new life when 
time has covered the faults of the author. But it is 
generally true that the writer's fall drags his works 
after him. He destroys his own children. When 
.the life of the author is found to be untrue, the public 
look upon that which he offers as food brought by 
an enemy. That thbugh it seem good, there must 
be poison in it. The world will not accept a man's 
teachings unless his own life conforms to them. 
It looks upon the writer's life as the best exponent 
of what he teaches. It is in vain for a man to ex- 
pect that his writings will reach higher than himself; 
that they will float above his head. If he is un- 
known, they may be judged by their true merit ; but 
if he is known, and leads men to despise him, they 
will despise his works. The day has passed when 
the shameless man can be the accepted teacher. 
Then as a man's life may strangle his works, he who 
has with toil produced those which the world has 
accepted has a double motive for a noble life. Chil- 
dren have often been powerful restraints upon the 
actions of men. And if so, how much more should 
the children of thought stay the hand of him whose 
4 
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blow would bring this double death — his own and 
that of his works. 



There are those who seem to reach- the border- 
line of success, and yet never to pass over it. They 
swing like a pendulum, from failure to success, yet 
staying in neither. They do not quite fail, yet they 
do not fully succeed. They do not rise to the top, 
yet they do not sink to the bottom. Just as success 
appears to be theirs, something mars it. They seem 
to be able; but there is a lacking. They seem. to 
be strong, yet there lurks a weakness which brings 
failure just as success is within their grasp. You 
think they will go forward, when you find them 
turning back. You think they will surely be stranded 
on ihe sands of failure, when the tide rises and they 
float off. They never attain the point of complete 
success ; they never reach absolute failure. It is 
not mediocrity, for that is stationary, well defined, 
clearly marked, and excites no expectation. Nor 
are they of those who rise high, and ultimately fall ; 
for they who have attained success and then fall, fall 
never to rise again. In their own minds lurks a fear 
of success, an undefined belief that it will be followed 
by a hopeless failure ; that success is not for them. 
No persoBs excite more varied or opposed opinions 
than those of whom I am writing. Those who have 
seen them do that which is almost success, believe 
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they have within them the power to succeed. Those 
who have seen them hover over failure, believe them 
incapable and weak. I believe there is a melancholy 
overshadowing such minds ; they lack full faith in 
themselves. Besides, full success would weary them. 
They lack intensity of purpose, because they think 
nothing worth it ; though they dread failure. Thus 
the pendulum goes, never stopping at the centre 
which marks either failure or success. His life-book 
finally balances; nothing more. He falls behind. 
Then he reaches over, just enough to make the 
credit of success balance the debit of failure. No 
man excites so little interest. He obtains neither 
the sympathy of failure nor the admiration of suc- 
cess. If such persons give affection, they quickly 
draw it back for fear of weariness, or change. If 
the measure seems to be filling, they will overturn it 
before it shall be fiU.ed to the brim. Sometimes a 
wrong start in life leads to this habit of thought ; too 
sudden success, which carries them beyond their 
strength; or failure, which weakens them. This leads 
me to note the ruinous mistake the young so often 
make — that of supposing that youth is the season 
for pleasure only. It is the time for work, if work is 
ever to be done. He who will not work in youth, 
will have neither the inclination nor the opportunity 
for paying work when the years come upon him. 
If in youth a man does not plunge into the stream 
of men's affairs, he will forever shiver on its banks. 
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afraid to plunge in, and yet loath to give it up. 
Show me a young man whose belief is that his days 
are all for pleasure, and none for work, and I will 
show you one who will never toil and never win. If 
his only purpose is self-gratification, his end will be 
poverty and obscurity. The young will not believe 
this, and thus the most of men fail. They not only 
fail, but life quickly closes upon them. Watch any 
throng, and how many men among them do you find 
who have reached middle life ? Comparatively few. 
Where are the others? They have sunk. Their 
vices have killed them, where shame and failure * 
have not. This is no mere essay, coined out of my 
own brain, or a rehearsing of what others have said. 
It is the result of what I have seen. All the men 
whom I have known, who have succeeded in their 
different pursuits, took hold of life at once. They 
did not go Maying in the morning, with the inten- 
tion of commencing their work when the sun was at 
high noon, and they enervated by their play. 



No man of discretion will permit himself to be 
made the idol of any coterie, company, or social 
circle. He will not be an idol, great or small. He 
will not suffer himself to be made the centre of at- 
tention. Rather than be made such, he will escape, 
as would the caged lion, and flee to the desert of 
loneliness. The brief time he will be allowed to 
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hold that position, and the certain contempt which 
will follow his assured overthrow, are reasons suffi- 
cient to cause him to reject it. It is an uneasy seat. 
While he holds it, his right to it will be constantly 
disputed, and even in the minds of those who put 
him there, a latent scorn lurks, which is ready to 
break out whenever his deficiencies disappoint them. 
If he fail the hopes of those who enthroned him, as 
he surely will, they will become his bitterest foes, 
and will lead the revolt which will end in his down- 
fall. The broken pieces of a social idol can never 
be put together ; they are swept away as the rubbish 
of the past. The man who does not wish to be 
broken to pieces by the trip-hammers of derision, 
contempt, and neglect, will never allow himself to be 
set up as the idol of any society. It is better to be 
known as one who might have been an idol, but re- 
fused, than to be pointed at as a broken one. He 
who sets himself up as an idol will never be received 
as such. Society insists on making as well as break- 
ing its own idols, and the poorer the material the 
more the credit of the idol-maker. Lions must be 
caught I write now of society's idols, not of the 
idols of single hearts. He who is the idol of a single 
heart may be worshipped forever. This is the only 
idolatry worth seeking. 
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There is no gain in unceasing activity. The hands 
and the brain must not only rest, but at times must 
be idle. When the machine will not move without 
great effort, let it stop. The incessant toiler will ac- 
complish his task sooner, but he will do no more 
work than he who has now and then yielded to idle- 
ness. Repose is the gathering of strength. I have 
observed that restless men, those who are never still, 
soon snap life's thread, and do not accomplish as 
much as slow-moving men. A man's capability may 
be likened unto a mine which contains a limited 
amount of ore. Only so much ore is there. You 
may quickly exhaust it, or you may dig slowly until 
you have brought it all to the surface ; but you have 
only the same amount of ore. You may persist in 
digging after the ore is exhausted, and instead of 
ore bring up earth and stone. This is true of many 
writers whose first works were ore, and whose latter 
are but earth and stone. It is true that total idle- 
ness may suffer a man's capability to lie undeveloped 
forever. In our time many men miscalculate their 
strength in this way. A man takes up a large 
quantity of ground, upon which he can pay little or 
nothing; then his whole life is a struggle with 
ground-rents, interest upon mortgages, taxes, and 
municipal claims. These are the chains of slavery, 
from which he is never free. He labors through 
life the slave of debt; the riches he sought dwell in 
his imagination only. He is kept a poor man. His 
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life is one of annoyance, vexation, and depression ; 
and, if he does not possess a character of uncommon 
strength, his life will also be one of duplicity and 
evasion, for among the other horrors of debt are 
the spectres of broken promises and forfeited man- 
hood, linked with the demons of lies and cowardice. 
If none of these come, humiliation and despair surely 
will. He has overvalued his power. He has lived 
in a miserable present for a future of dreams. But 
we are always beginning to live. We never cease to 
lay our plans for the future. None so old, none so 
infirm, as to be without a future. We always intend 
to change for the better. We will yet mend our for- 
tunes. And it is well that it is so. To stop is death. 
He who has no future is dead. If his work is com- 
pleted, he may move among men, but he lives not. 
We must move through life as though it would never 
end ; as though its joys and work would never close. 
Let death catch us with our plans unfinished and 
new ones in our hands. All I have written in this 
paragraph seems to me to be true, yet it harmonizes 
not. We think we see these truths as we look in 
different directions, but our vision may fall short, or 
it may be fog, and not land, we see. All truths 
should harmonize, but we may not have the power 
to write the harmony. 
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He who so abuses a public trust, that he must 
profess himself a fool to escape indictment as a thief, 
covers his character with a soiled and torn garment 
His gains are but a poor compensation for such self- 
abasement. If he were so ignorant as not to know 
the plain principles of right-dealing, he was incom- 
petent to fulfil the duties of his trust, and did a 
grievous wrong to the public in accepting it But 
if he did not know his acts were wrong, why did he 
take so much pains to conceal them? Why these 
false entries, these fictitious buyers ? By what sys- 
tem of book-keeping did he learn these shifts ? Is 
this the way in which he records his usual dealings ? 
No ! The thief cannot hide his face behind the fooFs 
mask. His ignorance is singularly one-sided. Though 
he was ignorant of the duty of his trust, he is wise 
as to his own gain. He only erred where the public 
was concerned ; never where his own profit was in- 
volved. He was ignorant of so much of the law as 
restrained him, but not of that which gave him op- 
portunities. The public will not accept this plea of 
confession and avoidance. They will insist on trying 
him upon the general issue of guilty or not guilty. 
His plea of -ignorance of the law will not be ac- 
cepted. If ignorant of its duties, it was a wrong to 
accept the trust, and especially was it a wrong in one 
who, according to his own confession, did not know 
the plain principles of common honesty. It is pain- 
ful to see the record of a useful life blurred at its 
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close by yielding to the temptation of some petty 
gain. For one mistake will cause the usefulness of 
a life to be forgotten. And the more crushing will 
be the shame when it is a long and blameless life 
which is tarnished by it. A man in public trust has 
need to be always on the alert. If he means to do 
right, he is in the way of his fellows who do not 
Then they will pursue one of two courses. They 
will make him their partner, or they will break his 
power to thwart them by destroying his good name. 
But break him they will, if fiendish ingenuity can ac- 
complish it They will close his lips by making him 
a sharer with them, or they will trick him into that 
which will give an appearance of his having done so. 



A MAN, to be successful, must know where his 
strength lies. Men waste their lives for want of this 
knowledge. They take their aspirations for power ; 
their admiration for ability ; their appreciation for 
capacity. They reject self-examination, because it 
thwarts their wishes. This mistaking ambition for 
power, leads to life's greatest failures. The true 
question is, not what you desire to become, but 
what can you become. Because the orator fires you, 
or the player melts you, it does not follow that you 
were born to be either. There must be an audience ; 
and it may be given to you to be nothing more. 
Though you look with rejoicing eyes at the bird's 
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^^ght, you cannot follow it. It is the strange desire 
of most men to do that which nature and £ite have 
forbidden them to do. 



Public opinion is a tiger lying in wait for reputa- 
tions. It lies crouching, ready to fasten its cruel 
fangs upon the throat of him who, for an instant, 
stops or wavers. It is ever on the alert, watching 
with envious eyes the opportunity to spring upon 
character and tear it to pieces. It waits not for the 
truth ; it considers not the past, but seizes the first 
opportunity to destroy the yet unsullied name. It 
seeks its prey wherever it finds weakness. When in 
its deadly power, the surprised victim finds thcit its 
cruel eyes have never lost sight of him, but have 
been waiting and watching, with fierce gaze, ready 
to leap upon him from its concealed lair. He has 
walked the path of life fearlessly, thinking himself 
so strong that no harm could come to him ; when, 
suddenly, he feels its sharp claws, and perceives its 
fetid breath. No warning has been given him ; no 
chance of escape. After it has lapped up the life- 
blood, it leaves the mangled remains in contempt. , 



Discontent with your gifts destroys the power of 
those you have, and brings no others. It brightens 
not the weapon in your hand, but corrodes it. There 
are gifts of fortune, gifts of mind, and gifts of body, 
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which are totally inconsistent. They cannot exist 
together. If you have the one, you cannot have the 
other. You had not the choosing; and, perhaps, 
had you chosen, you would have had no more 
content than you now have with those which have 
been given you. You cannot possess the generous 
nature with the accumulations of miserly hoardings. 
While you are gaining the one, you will surely lose 
the other. The miser must first conquer the man. 
You cannot have the peace of moderation with/the 
unrest of greed. You cannot gain wealth and learn- 
ing at the same time. You cannot till both fields. 
While you cultivate the one, the other will run to 
weeds. One hand cannot be soft and weak with 
luxury, and the other hard and strong with toil. If 
you would rise in politics, you must leave honesty 
and manhood behind. You cannot have truth and 
office. You cannot be free and yet dependent on 
party. You cannot possess the security of the slave 
with the boldness of the freeman. You must take 
safety of the cage or the dangers of the open air. 
You cannot have the imagination of the poet with 
the practical sense of the business man. One drives 
the other out ; or, rather, they cannot dwell in the 
same man. If you go to the east, you must turn 
your back upon the west. You cannot move for- 
ward while you are looking backward. You must 
keep your eyes on your task, if you would perform 
it well. It certainly is better to spend your time in 
improving that which has been given you, than in 
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sighing for gifts which have been denied you, and 
which never can be yours. 



In the theatre of life, he who waits to be invited 
to take a front seat will see the play from the lobby, 
if he sees it at all. As an appreciation of his mod- 
esty, he will probably be thrust out, and have the 
door slammed in his face. The men who get the 
front seats are those who take them. If no vacancy 
is found, they push somebody out to make one. 
These are the men who are the loudest in the praise 
of modesty. The man who is pushed out should 
have been more modest than to have taken a front 
seat, and he is counselled to look at the man at 
the outer door as an example worthy of imitation. 
Modesty is a pair of opaque glasses, which all other 
men should wear, so that they may not see the good 
places of life which I am about taking. I have 
not observed that modest men have big balances at 
bank, yachts or country-seats, or offices with large 
emoluments attached. No. They generally wear 
thin coats in winter, and stay in town in summer. 
But I suppose their reward is found in the inward 
satisfaction of knowing that they are approved of as 
modest men. Cynics may call them fools, the don- 
keys of creation, beasts of burden ; but they know 
they are modest men. I have observed that when a 
new man, lacking modesty, first pushes himself for- 
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ward, his presumption is universally denounced. 
Who and what is he ? is the offended inquiry. Then, 
if he is a modest man, he will recognize his insig- 
nificance and unworthiness, and sink into an obscure 
corner, and be heard of no more. If he is wanting 
in modesty, he will answer, " I am your equal, who- 
ever you are. The world, and all that is in it, be- 
longs to me, if I can get it. My title to it all is as 
good as yours, and if I am stronger than you, I shall 
take from you what you have." He declines to be re- 
pressed, and holds the position he has taken. Each 
time he pushes to the front the growls of disapproval 
become fainter, till at last he is looked upon and ac- 
knowledged as a leader. He is expected to come 
forward, and place is made for him. There is a 
thing among some of my brethren akin to modesty, 
as above described, which they call " professional 
courtesy.*' It asks favors, but never gives them. It 
is for the advantage of him who promulgates the 
code, but never for the man on the other side. It 
asks continuances, but never grants them. It is 
equally shocked when you refuse and when you ask. 
It carries grist to. his mill, but brings none to yours. 
It serves his client and injures yours. It raises him 
in the estimation of his client, and lowers you in the 
eyes of yours. It is a code without compensations 
or balances. It has been penned with a capital " I " 
as the initial letter of every chapter. It recognizes 
but one member of the bar — the author of the code. 
5 D 
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It looks but one way — towards the man who asks 
you to be governed by it Though in form a code, 
it has all of the adaptive qualities of the common 
law, and can be made to fit all cases — of self. It is a 
greedy m"t)nster, and devours all. It disregards the 
maxim that no man shall be judge in his own cause ; 
and, further, it gives no appeal. For my part, I am 
not disposed to recognize any system of laws which 
does not recognize mine as well as thine. I refuse 
to be bound by one-sided laws. 



Life's work, its fortunes, and its joys will not be 
forced. They must develop in their own time. To 
force them is to destroy them. Fortune, too closely 
pressed, will turn upon her pursuer. The healthy 
life, the staying fortune, must be of slow growth. 
Fortune seems to grow weary of her favorites. Thus 
few are fortunate through a long life. The begin- 
ning or the ending is clouded. Early success often 
makes life-enemies. The arrogance of successful 
youth is never forgotten. Sometimes its very integ- 
rity makes unrelenting foes. It expresses its 'indig- 
nation when the prudence of years would conceal it. 
A young man of honest impulses and hatred of 
falsehood and dishonesty, in a public trust, is espe- 
cially environed with perils. Taking advantage of his 
youth, crafty age will seek to entrap him or use him. 
If he discovers it, he pours out his reproaches with 
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a bitterness that is never forgotten. The prudence 
of years would teach him to content himself with 
refusing to do the unworthy act. He would not 
think it his duty to inform every rogue that he had 
discovered him. He would content himself with 
thwarting him. These enemies thus early made may 
forever after prevent his advancement. This is most 
certainly true of a political career. Then the strength 
of him who has forced his way does not equal his 
self-sufficiency. He undertakes that which is be- 
yond his strength, and is crippled for life.. Advance 
in life as you can, but let it be by regular steps, and 
not by forced marches. 



Life has smooth paths and life has rugged paths, 
and the choice between them is given to life's trav- 
eller. He may take either. The smooth path con- 
forms to nature's laws, the rugged path disregards 
them. He who lives most in harmony with nature's 
laws will be the happiest. He who lives farthest 
from them will be the most miserable. The great 
secret of happiness lies in obedience to law. It lies 
not in fortune. Two streams flow from life's foun- 
tain — the waters of one are pure and give health, 
the waters of the other are poisoned and bring 
death. It is for each man to choose of which he 
will drink. A man's happiness is mostly in his own 
keeping. It is for him to say whether his days shall 
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be weary or full of content. For I assert that this 
is a goodly and beautiful world. That it is full of 
the means of happiness. That the good in it far out- 
weighs the evil. The evil is noisy, the good is quiet. 
As the sound of the insignificant triangle is heard 
sharp and clear in the most powerful orchestra, so 
the spirit of evil is heard through the grand harmony 
of the good. 

Business, schemes, and ventures, die from natural 
causes or are killed. But, however their death comes 
about, it is well to know when they are dead, so 
that you may not spend your time in mourning for 
them, or in trying to bring them to life. There comes 
a time when the business you have engaged in is 
dead, and there is for it no resurrection. Your sighs, 
your regrets, your tears will not give it life. The 
sheriff has come, the stock of goods is gone, and 
the shop is closed. It will not compensate you to 
hold a post-mortem uport your dead business to 
learn how it came to die. It may have died from 
causes you could not control, or your neglect may 
have killed it. But certain it is that it is dead. You 
cannot even find the body, for the creditors have car- 
ried that away. You hoped for relief without a single 
reason for that hope. You looked to the clouds to 
send you help, but they only dropped rain on your 
head. You forgot that each man has his load to 
carry, and that he cannot carry your load for you. 
You fret and complain that some one upon whom 
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you relied did not save you. What right had you 
to expect it ? The probability is that if he had un- 
dertaken to rescue you, you would have dragged 
him down with you. Some people seem to think 
that they were born to be carried through this 
world. They are always looking around for some 
one» to help them, and they think themselves much 
injured when that help is refused. The man who is 
always crying for help is a mean-spirited creature, 
and deserves at best a bed in the almshouse. He is 
but a pauper, and he should have a pauper's lot. Of 
the same spirit are those who afe always clamoring 
for public place. They cannot live out of office. 
No matter how many places they have had, they 
are still ill used if they have not another. I know 
men whose lives have been spent in tumbling from 
one place to another. They are insatiable — greedy 
as the grave. They aim for high place, but none 
too humble if it is the best that can be had. They 
never recognize that it is possible that another man 
should have a claim. They can never be paid. They, 
too, are paupers. They differ from the unfortunate 
creatures who fill the poor-houses only in the fact 
that it costs more to keep them. 



You have sung your song — there has been no 
encore. You would sing it again ; but the lights are 
out, and the curtain has dropped. 

5* ■ 
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Show no surprise at the discovery of deceit and 
treachery. Above all, do not let the person who is 
guilty of it see that you are disturbed by it. Act, 
as far as you can, as though it was just what you ex- 
pected, and that you were prepared for it. Do not 
show any pain. Be outwardly as unmoved as pos- 
sible. If you have studied the world, and diligently 
sought self-control, you will neither be much sur- 
prised nor much moved. You will meet with many 
who are so short-sighted that they think there is 
gain in deceit and treachery; and they are selfish 
enough to be willing to gain by them. But deceit 
and treachery, like all else we condemn in human 
character, have their degrees. Because you find 
them in man or woman, do not leap to the conclu- 
sion that they indicate total depravity. They may 
still have much of good. If you can look inward 
and say, I practise no deceit ; I always feel the love 
I profess; I am all that I strive to appear to be, 
then you may shun the deceitful, and you will walk 

• 

alone: I have known men who had in them a strong 
vein of treachery, who would, when their supposed 
interests were involved, be false to you ; yet they 
were kindly men, capable of strong affection ; would 
much rather do you good than evil. And I have 
known those who would not deceive ; who seemed 
to reach human nature's limit of truth ; who yet were 
cold, selfish, unlovable. You may well walk with 
deceit, wheyi you know it is by your side. If you 
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reject friendly companionship because of faults, you 
will walk alone. And when alone, you will walk 
with, perhaps, the most faulty of all. 



I HAVE asserted more than once, based upon my 
observation of men, that neither worth, honesty, 
nor regard for the rights of others, is necessary 
for success in life; and that it is a false teaching 
which teaches they are necessary, or which teaches 
that those who do succeed possess these qualities ; 
or that it is the want of them which leads to failure. 
I have insisted that higher motives must govern 
him who seeks for these qualities; otherwise he 
will let them go, when he finds they hinder rather 
than advance. I believe, further, that persons who 
have attained success without these qualities are 
quite content with their lives. Persons of con- 
science, persons of a strong sense of right, imagine 
that these successful men, who have thrown off as 
a weight consideration for others, condemn them- 
selves; that there are moments when they regret 
that they have not lived more just lives. Such men 
never regret the success they have thus gained. 
They would think themselves fools, if they had hesi- 
tated to enrich themselves by the ruin of others. 
These men have a code of their own. I have heard 
them explain and defend their code. I therefore 
know of what I write. So long as success smiles 
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upon them, they have no remorse, and they die with- 
out repenting. As men live, so they die. Their 
natures are so completely selfish that they cannot 
conceive that anything which is to their advantage 
can be wrong. The just man thinks how he would 
throw away with horror a bag of coin, if upon each 
piece there was a distilled drop of human misery ; 
forgetting that, with his sensibiliTy, no man would 
have such a bag in his hand. That men who build 
up fortunes upon the sorrows of others have no eat- 
ing remorse may be proved by many facts. Such 
men live to be old; live beyond man's allotted time. 
They are strong, healthy, and vigorous. Nothing 
in their speech, nothing in the face, nothing in the 
life, shows the existence of a corroding conscience. 
They show no change, except the change which 
yfears bring. The truth is, they contemplate only 
self. What is good for self must be right. This is 
their reasoning. They live as long as good men. 
They are as healthy as good men. They are as 
happy as good men. That source of so much un- 
happiness to the good man, the misery of others, 
touches them not. There are men who cannot be 
dishonest — their whole nature rebels against it. 
Now I write the apparent contradiction. I have seen 
men fail for want of honest convictions ; for the want 
of belief in the right. They were insincere ; were 
found out and despised. No man will continue to 
be a power among men unless he be a man of ear-^ 
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nest convictions. I say no man will be, not but 
that the money he possesses may be. To be a 
power among men, a man must believe in something 
with his whole nature. He cannot always trick 
men. There are men of great power, but it is a 
power springing from their hate. They hate the 
wrong more than they love the good. They hate 
the oppressor more than they love the oppressed. 
Hate is their motor. They are earnest in their 
hates, weak in their loves. They can break down, 
but not build. •• 



When are we old ? That depends upon who an- 
swers the question. If answered by the young — 
when the first gray hair appears. If answered by 
those whose life is further advanced, it is when 
the weight of years bears the body down. If an- 
swered by all, the answer comes, We are not yet old. 
Age is still beyond us. The first time the word old 
reaches the ear of him to whom it is applied, he is 
' startled, and inwardly resents it. He is not old — 
he knows he is not. Although he does not believe 
it, yet he finally becomes reconciled to the applica- 
tion of the word to hira. He thinks he feels no 
change; that he is as strong and active as ever. 
Others see the change, though he does not. I have 
known those from whom years had taken their teeth, 
their hair, their strength; whose backs were bent. 
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and whose steps dragged, and yet they thought they 
were not old. The young have but little notion how 
harshly " old " grates upon the ear. Yet the old are 
unwisely vexed. But it seems like the warning voice, 
that the time has come when they are to be pushed 
aside. Strange, that we must die so slowly — one 
gray hair at a time ! 



If your work frets you, drop it. You will accom- 
plish nothing|,by holding it after it begins to annoy 
you. A little time will untie the knots which labor 
will not untie. At times, it is very difficult to let go 
work which is fretting you ; you feel as though you 
must conquer its difficulties. But you cannot. Your 
efforts will only entangle it further. It seems to 
burn your brain. It takes hold of you ; it will not 
be snaken off. Nothing is left for you then but 
flight. Drop your pen, drop your book, drop your 
tools ; throw aside your book of accounts, and fly. 
If you continue at your work after the brain is 
weary, you will not only accomplish nothing, but 
you will spoil it, or further confuse it. Flight, not 
work, is then needed. It is best not even to attempt 
to arrange the tools with which you are working ; 
be they book, or pen, or of handicraft — abandon 
them just as they are. Do not put your book on 
the shelf or your paper in the drawer. Let them 
fall and remain where they fall. Give the tired brain 
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rest, or other occupation. Then, when a night's 
sleep has intervened, you will be surprised to find 
how difficulties vanish. During the night your work 
seems to have smoothed itself. Mere rest has taken 
out wrinkks and creases. Yesterday, I undertook to 
correct some of the matter already written in this 
book. I kept on striking out, and the more I struck 
out the more was I dissatisfied with what was left. 
I found I would have no book at all. In utter dis- 
gust, I dropped pen and paper. This morning, I 
have determined to let what I have written stand as 
it has been written. Good, bad, or indifferent, I will 
not undertake to mend it. I may patch it, until it 
is nothing but patches. No ; the garment may be of 
coarse- fabric, but it shall be whole. A patch may 
be very artistically put on, but it is a patch still. I 
will try to have my work whole and clean, however 
plain the material may be. The counsel I have 
given as to your work, I would give as to your 
friendship. Though I would first say, have no com- 
panions you cannot call friends ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, visit no one, unless you have for them a friendly 
feeling. Companionship without friendship ends in 
disgust. But to use shorter and plainer words — if 
you don't like people, drop them. If you don't 
drop them as soon as you find you dislike them, 
they v/ill burn your hands, so that you will be com- 
pelled to drop them. Drop them not to pick them 
up again, but drop them forever. They may be very 
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excellent persons, but your disposition and theirs 
do not agree ; besides, you have got on tTieir thorny 
side, and you will never get from them anything but 
the sharp points of the worst part of their natures. 
But with friends, at times, things will seem to go 
wrong ; you cannot tell why, but, somehow, you are 
not comfortable together. Or, when you visit the 
house, where you have been in the habit of visiting, 
for some undefinable reason you do not feel pleased 
as you used to do. You can put your finger on 
nothing that has been done or said, only you know 
when you go away you feel as if you had been under 
a shower bath, or feel ill treated. You have been, 
apparently, well treated, yet you are discontented. 
Perhaps your visit, for some special reason, was in- 
opportune; perhaps 'your friends are just a little 
tired of you, though neither you nor they would be 
willing to confess it. Be that as it may, don't grow 
cross and vow that your friendship is at end. Stay 
away for awhile ; give yourself plenty of time to be 
thoroughly cooled off. You may have been mis- 
taken ; at all events, you must regard the sickness 
of friendship, for love and friendship will get sick 
like unto the body. They both catch contagious 
and infectious diseases. They both suffer from sur- 
feit ; both may be overfed. The digestive organs at 
times need rest; so do loves and friendships. If 
you persist in cramming either, after they are already 
gorged, death may ensue. As soon as a person 
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shows that they are in the slightest weary of you, 
make a vacuum ; let the space which you for a time 
filled be void. Then there is a chance that you may 
again fill it agreeably. Certain it is, that if cold- 
ness is produced by your presence, you have be- 
come a polar wave, and the longer you remain the 
thicker will be the ice. Your absence may thaw, 
your presence — never. The danger of this remedy 
for chilled loves and friendships is, that the absence 
may continue too long. New objects may take your 
place, or they may fill the void in your mind and 
heart. Be that as it may, it is the only remedy. 
There comes a time in your work, in your loves, in 
your friendships, when they must be dropped or lost. 
You may, or may not, be able to pick them up again. 
But if you do not drop them, they will be wrenched 
from you, never to be yours again. 



It is a pitiful ambition which leads a man to be 
/- vain of, to boast of, his depravity ; and yet that is the 

ambition of those who would be considered " men 
of the world." " I am a younger man than you, 
yet I have seen more of life," is often said. The just 
reply is : '* If you mean to say that you have been 
more wicked than I, that you have bathed in fouler 
waters, that you have found companionship in deeper 
degradation, then take a higher seat at the feast of 
vice. I will not dispute your right to it, for your 
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temple is a pen and your fellow- worshippers swine.*' 
If one of these heroes could be seen by the light of 
the early morning, it would be found that his laurels 
had grown in a sewer. But the subject is as offen- 
sive as he, and I will turn my back on both. 



The tear of a child, moved by pity or sympathy, 
crystallized, would form a pearl which an angel might 
wear. She does not fully comprehend the sorrow 
which has touched her. She has but an imperfect 
glimpse of it. She does not reason about it. She 
knows sorrow is there. Her little heart beats fast, 
and tears flow from her eyes, dipped from the waters 
of the land from which she came, which earth's dust 
has not yet soiled nor earth's sun dried up. " Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God." They are 
not to become of the kingdom of God, but they are 
of it. They now belong to that kingdom. Un- 
happily, they may, as the years come, stray away 
from it. Some tears are tears of bitterness; they 
scald and blister; but there is healing in the child's 
tears. The tear of a child is a drop of rain ; the tear 
of years, a drop of ocean's salt waters. 



Vulgarity and refinement are equally the gifts of 
nature. Some are born vulgar ; others are born re- 
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fined. The expression, " well-bred," conveys a false 
idea. You cannot make a man a gentleman, or a 
woman a lady, by culture : the germs must be born 
in them. If the shoot is a thistle, you cannot by 
culture make it ' a grape-vine. You will make it a 
more luxuriant thistle ; that is all. Culture will only 
make the human thistle more potent to scratch and 
sting. If it is the nature of a human being to be 
coarse, gross, rude, and brutal, no culture can eradi- 
cate these qualities. Refinement and vulgarity often 
change what are supposed to be their true birth- 
places. Refinement may be born in the humble 
tenement which the birthplace of vulgarity frowns 
down upon. The toiling girl may have a gentleness 
of heart, a sweetness of manner, and a refinement of 
bearing ; while all of them may be utterly denied to 
the-woman upon whom* she waits. In society, cir- 
cumstances will constantly arise for which no rule 
can be studied or precedent remembered. Then the 
nature of the man must come to his aid, or he fails 
to be a gentleman. I have heard men loudly assert 
that they were gentlemen ; and they supposed their 
assertion convinced their hearers that they were 
such ; while every word and every act showed that 
they were not. The best check, as well as the best 
rebuke, to pretentious vulgarity is coldness and im- 
mobility of manner. Never, by word or look or 
gesture, show that you regard its exponents, whom 
you have been unfortunate enough to meet. As far 
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as possible, ignore their very existence. Seem to 
see nothing but vacant space. Their vulgarity is 
generally fairly balanced by their vanity ; and though 
you may not cure the former, you may by crushing 
some of the latter render the other less offensive. 
And I would further suggest that, as far as possible, 
you avoid the use of these words — "vulgarity" and 
" refinement." They are ugly, mean words. They 
have a hissing, contemptuous sound, and are gener* 
ally in the mouths of people who do not really know 
the meaning of either. I hate them both, and am 
careful to abstain from their use. I have only used 
them now from necessity, and, perhaps, partially to 
show how hateful they are. Let your bearing show 
what you are, and not your words ; and let it* ad- 
minister the only reproof which you are called upon 
to administer to others. 



The disposition to sit down with folded hands and 
downcast countenance, in gloomy brooding, belongs 
to lazy, selfish natures. When you see a man sitting 
with gloomy eye and head hanging down, you may 
be sure he is thinking of himself, and of himself 
alone. It is your bright, stirring, active people who 
think of others. The moody man is an intensely 
selfish man. It is that very selfishness which makes 
him moody and gloomy. He is a man with but 
little sense of duty ; for a sense of duty has reference 
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to Others. He has been disappointed in some selfish 
gratification ; for his laziness has prevented him from 
obtaining the means of that gratification ; so he sits 
and broods, too lazy to .make an effort to get the 
means to feed his desires, and gloomy because he is 
without them. Envious of active, industrious men, 
he is yet unwilling to follow their example ; so he 
sits in darkness and sloth, nursing his selfishness 
and his envy, and listening to the promptings of his 
coarse appetites. I distinguish this brooding, moody, 
saturnine man from the melancholy man. The mel- 
ancholy man may be made of the finest material ; 
may be of a highly sensitive nature ; may be keenly 
alive to the sufferings of others, and the woes of 
others may be a great cause of his melancholy. But 
the man of whom I am writing, nature has woven of 
the coarsest fibre. 



In one respect, the portraits of our distinguished 
fellow-townsmen which ornament the windows of 
the shops of our principal streets, bear a striking re- 
semblance to each other, and that is in the self-satis- 
fied smile which illuminates them. However they 
may have quarrelled with others, it is manifest that 
they have never quarrelled with themselves. Here, 
at least, is content. Indeed, nothing but supreme 
self-content could have induced them to expose their 
" counterfeit selves" to mocking, jeering criticism. 

6* E 
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A self-content impervious to ridicule or contempt. 
A self-content forming a shield tougher than the 
tanned hide of an alligator. How bettignantly they 
look upon the saunterer who stops to gaze at the 
portrait ; and, not to leave him in doubt as to whose 
face he looks upon, the name is given in plain let- 
ters, " Col. Blank, Esq." It may be that the gazer 
has never heard the name before, for fame is such an 
uncertain goddess ; but, being possessed of the name, 
he may start on his pursuit of knowledge with a defi- 
nite aim. These noble-spirited men have read that 
no authentic portrait exists of many of earth's great- 
est men — that the only memorials left of them are 
their works. And what would, not the world give 
for an authentic likeness of St. Paul the Christian, 
or of Socrates the heathen ? Posterity will have no 
such trouble as to our aforesaid distinguished citi- 
zens ; they will find their faces done on paper and 
done on canvas, done with pencil and done with 
brush. The only trouble they will have will be to 
find their works; and they will perplex their brains 
to knoMt why so much canvas and paper, lead and 
oil, were wasted upon those who left nothing but 
portraits. It will be their faces, not their works, 
which will live after them. Our local great men, 
again, differ from many great men whose works have 
handed their names down to us. They did not seem 
to know that they were great ; they seemed to be 
utterly regardless of their fame. Shakespeare is a 
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notable example of this. But our cotemporaries 
know they are great. It must be so, for else they 
would not give their faces to the public, knowing, as 
they well do, that the public are interested alone in 
those of distinction. Of the great dead, we have their 
works, but rarely their faces. Coming generations 
will have the faces of our living, then the great 
dead, but will look in vain for their works ; for I 
hardly think iij a hundred years from now the men 
of that time will care much to know who was chair- 
man of the committee on parades. But the public 
are so ungrateful and so unappreciative, that I really 
believe, if the originals stood behind their portraits 
and heard the passing comments, they would indig- 
nantly withdraw them. The criticisms are mostly 
short and concise. Nor have the criticised the right 
to be angry with them or with my reflections on the 
subject ; for the man who puts his face in a shop win- 
dow with other marketable wares must expect that, 
with them, it will be valued, and perhaps cheapened. 
The notoriety he gains by such a course will be but 
transient ; he will but momentarily dam the stream 
of time, which is sweeping him, his face, and his 
name into forgetfulness. 



In the search for happiness, the child is. wiser than 
the man. The child finds it; the man does not. In 
the field and in the wood, all the long summer day, 
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will the child find joy. The child is nearer to the 
great Creator of all, therefore most delighted in his 
works. The insect, the plant, the bird are to a child 
things of never-ending wonder and joy. And they 
are full of wonder and full of joy; the child sees it, 
the ipan does not. The man sees neither beauty nor 
joy in these things, because he is blind; blinded by 
guilt and sin. His joy must be associated with pain 
and death. Creation must die to give him pleasure. 
The swift flight of the bird must be stopped by its 
death, the fish must gasp for breath on land, before 
either give him pleasure — guilty, cruel pleasure. 
How much wiser the child, who sees joy in the liv- 
ing motion rather than in the motionless death. 
Man's joy must ever be in pain — m that of his own 
or of the brute creation. He must see his fellow- 
beings toil at the oar, on the track, or in som« way 
must pain be present to give him his troubled joy. 
All of man's so-called " sports " are founded on pain. 
Suffering is not exempt from one of them. If he 
saw no pain, he would see no pleasure. Earth is a 
paradise, but for the cruelty in it. Did men not find joy 
in seeing and inflicting pain, how much of pain would 
leave earth, for Nature gives but little. Men have 
baptized this cruel instinct with many fine names: 
it has been called " manly sport," " spirit," and even 
"heroism;" but that changes not its real character. 
It is the true heir of his lower, not his higher, nature. 



x 
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The one thing men will not forgive is the want of 
fidelity to a political party on the part of him who 
has been given office by that party He who leaves 
the party who has honored and elevated him, to go 
over to its enemies, is marked by all men as a traitor. 
He receives the anathemas of the party whom he 
has deserted, and fails to obtain the trust of the 
party to which he goes. For he who has deserted 
the one may desert the other. The soldier who de- 
serts one flag is not to be trusted to carry another. 
The clergyman who changes from one sect to an- 
other, seldom stops at one change. Once on the 
wing, no man can tell in which direction his flight 
will turn. Self-interest directs the flight, and when 
that motive guides, the shifting winds are not more 
uncertain. 



Men fail in business, that is, fail to meet their 
promises, fail to pay their debts, and then are after- 
wards surprised when others refuse to trust them. 
The man who has made a settlement with his credit- 
ors wonders that men who were formerly so anxious 
to sell to him goods now seem shy of him. It must 
be ready money now, where formerly his word was 
sufficient. Before failing, or, in other words, before 
becoming a bankrupt, he thought bankruptcy a light 
matter. Had not others failed within his knowl- 
edge, and afterwards seemed to prosper ; then why 
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should not he fail and prosper ? His friends, and, 
perhaps, among them are those who expect to gain 
by his failure, advise him that it is a small matter; 
that after he has made a settlement with his credit- 
ors, he will then be on a firmer basis than ever; 
that he can start a new man in credit, with the 
advantage of experience. But he finds to his sor- 
row that he has been made a new man as a tree 
would be made a sapling — by cutting its limbs 
off and paring it down. He is made less and 
weaker. He is the old debtor still. He finds 
that he has lost moral power. In his church he 
notices that he is gradually left out; that he is 
no longer consulted ; that when the term of his 
church office expires he is not asked to be again a 
candidate. Sneers upon the worth of his name will 
reach his ears. His private affairs are inquired into 
in a way which is very mortifying. He is now com- 
pelled to defend the style in which he lived by as- 
serting that it was not extravagant. Bankruptcy 
has opened the door of his house and prying eyes 
are looking in. I have heard it asserted that the 
most successful business men have failed at one pe- 
riod in their career ; but that is not true. Men who 
fail, almost without an exception, in the end go 
down. Men who hold success to the end of life are 
men who have never failed; men who have never 
compromised or made settlement with their credit- 
ors. They are the men who have paid one hun- 
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dred cents to the dollar all through their lives ; their 
word has never been broken ; their promises have 
always been kept. The man who has failed, can 
never feel full manhood again. He feels that a vir- 
tue has gone out of him. It makes him timid or 
reckless, according to the disposition of the man. 
Failure makes unrelenting, unforgiving enemies. 
Men are angry when they lose their money; and 
they are justly angry. Money represents toil, care, 
self-sacrifice. It is your dependence ; it is the means 
of maintaining your honor ; and no philosophy will 
prevent a man from being angry with the man who 
takes it away from him. I have heard of the good 
feeling of a meeting of creditors. I never have seen 
it. Such meetings are angry; the inquiries are 
harsh ; its whole tone irritable. The most unpleas- 
ant duty of my professional life has been to repre- 
sent a debtor at the first meeting of his creditors. 
Men think lightly sometimes of their names as words 
of promise until they are gone. Then they find that 
they are smitten with a financial leprosy; that no 
man will trust them ; that no landlord wants to rent 
them a house ; that their word is treated as a thing 
of nought ; that they are shunned. The man who 
has failed, finds his charities dried up. If he gives, 
he knows men will say. By what right does he give ? 
that gift belongs to me, his creditor. Misfortune 
sometimes causes men to fail ; they are sometimes 
dragged down by others. I say sometimes, for the 
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cause of failure generally lies right at their own 
door. Vain show and vice are the twin sisters of 
ruin. " No wonder he gets along j he never spends 
anything," the bankrupt will say of his neighbor 
"" who has paid every penny he ever promised to pay. 
The true meaning of the remark is that he never 
spent other people's money ; he never drew upon 
the uncertain future ; but before he spent a dollar, 
waited until he had that dollar; that he practised 
self-denial. Some men think it is to their credit 
that they spend money, as they call it. And what 
is the meaning of that expression ? Do they mean 
that the money has been used in good works ? that 

4 

they have fed the poor, or that even they have used 
it for their own good, or that of their families ? No. 
They mean that they have spent it in low riot; in 
debasing self-indulgence; in corrupting themselves 
and others. It has gone to the tavern, and not to 
the home or to the church. This is to spend money. 
I say men are angry when they lose their money. 
And the debtor feels that they are ; and he knows 
they have cause for anger, for he takes his ready cash 
after he has failed^ not to the men who have lost by 
him, but to strangers to his former dealings. I have 
often advised that the debtor should continue to deal 
with his creditor ; but I think my advice has been sel- 
dom heeded. He who fails is like one who has been 
sailing up the stream with wind and tide against 
him ; when he foils, his boat, which is his credit, has 
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turned her prow down the stream. How can he ex- 
pect to turn her, and again head up the stream, when 
he could not keep her there. A settlement with 
your creditors is not payment. A composition is not 
payment — neither are meeting your obligations. 
You are not discharged because you hold your cred- 
itor's release ; and no creditor will ever feel that you 
are. He has given you the release, not because he 
thought it just, but because he could do no better. 
If you wish men to respect you, pay them. If you 
wish men to love you, pay them ; for no man whom 
you owe, and cannot pay, will love you. I cannot 
too strongly urge upon the young man who hap- 
pens to read this paragraph the necessity of keep- 
ing his name free from the stain of debt — from the 
stain of broken promises. And be careful how you 
aasociate it with older names. The older man may 
be water-logged, although he manages to keep afloat; 
but he will drag down your fresh name. Let your 
name mean just what it imports — that of a free man. 
When your word is once broken, your name is no 
longer free. 

How few in the struggle of life are strong enough 
to hold out to the end. Most men fail in the busi- 
ness of life — fail utterly, fail hopelessly. I have no- 
.ticed that many fail between forty and fifty years of 
age. By that time they are found out. Misfortune, 
too, finds them out. At that period of life they 

7 
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break, they let go their hold, or they are torn from 
it. By that time most of those, who from kindred 
or companionship of youth took an interest in them, 
^have passed away. And further, the world begins 
to grow tired of them. Younger men are pressing 
for their places. He who has not by that time 
placed himself on solid foundation, finds it is too 
late. The path of life has grown more narrow and 
more slippery, and each step of time renders his 
footing less secure. Indeed, a man must before he 
is thirty show that there is something in him. Not 
that he must attain the full measure of success, but 
he must have fortune's basket in his hands, though 
it be not yet filled. He who at thirty is still pre- 
paring to begin, will never begin. When I see a man 
of thirty who is still unsettled, who has not yet taken 
an earnest hold on life, I can read his fortune better 
than any astrologer can read it in the stars. I read 
for him dependence, poverty, and failure. He shall 
always toil for others. He shall never be his own 
master. A miracle may save him, but it will be a 
miracle. No interest is taken in a middle-aged man 
who has failed. Men have hope in youth, therefore 
they have interest. In unsuccessful middle age there 
is no hope and no interest. Besides, they think 
there must be some great deficiency in the man 
from whom all of these years have slipped without 
a mark upon them. He who would succeed has not 
one moment to lose. 
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Some people talk as though they thought, because 
they make no profession of right-doing, they are re- 
leased from its obligations; that men who profess 
religion only are bound. The obligation is on all 
men. The decalogue is addressed to all men, not to 
priests only. If he who professes purity of life sins 
against it, it is no greater sin than if committed by 
one who proclaimed that he violated every house- 
hold he could. The priest, the professed follower 
of Christ, adds the sin of hypocrisy and that of 
bringing shame to his brethren, and scandal to the 
Christian organization to which he belongs ; but the 
sin itself is the same. The man who professes noth- 
ing also adds another sin — that of shamelessness ; 
a bold effrontery, and open flaunting of his vice in 
the face of the public. All men are bound to do 
right, and the obligation rests no heavier on one 
man than another. A profession of wickedness does 
not absolve them. If a man should steal the affec- 
tions of another's wife, and destroy his home, it 
would be no answer to the wronged one, no answer 
which society, the laws of the land, or the kws of 
Heaven, would regard, to say, I never professed to 
have any guide but my appetites. He gives warn- 
ing, that is all. A rattlesnake may give warning 
before it strikes, but its sting is none the less deadly. 
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The great mistake we make in life is in not being 
pleased with small things, the little pleasures which 
lie all around us. We refuse to pick up the sweet 
little flower which lies at our feet, but reach after the 
gaudy sunflower, which, when we have obtained, we 
find to be without odor. "People think their pleas- 
ures must be costly, must cost both money and labor. 
We toil for pleasure. The true secret of happiness 
is to take the world easily and gently. Pluck every 
flower, however small it may be. The sun shines 
to-day. You have health and strength, why not en- 
joy it? Why let care for to-morrow, neither of 
which may ever come, eat up the joy of to-day ? 



It is a singular fact that the older people grow the 
more money they think they need. The time grows 
shorter, every day lessens the number they have 
need to provide for, and yet they think the heap 
must be made greater. They provide for that which 
will never come. They dream of posthumous re- 
gard, though the grave scarce covers them before 
they are forgotten. Others die, and yet we live. 
'T is thus we come to think ourselves immortal. If 
the dead have left no work behind them, it is just 
they should be forgotten. The living should not 
carry the dead. But who shall be wise ; who shall 
keep out that useless caring for the future. It seems 
a part of our nature that no reasoning will drive away. 
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• The longer I live, the less respect I think the 
opinion of the majority of mankind is entitled to. 
It is always wrong. It hates virtue and honesty in 

living men, because these qualities are a constant 

* 

rebuke. If there is satisfaction in your own breast, 
you can afford to despise it. There is nothing that 
confounds most men like independence of speech 
and action. It dazes them ; and if one shows a dis- 
regard for the opinions of the world, they will soon 
let him have his own way. They will make way for 
him. A more miserable being than one who is al- 
ways trying to please the world does not exist. He 
always fails ; and the more he tries, the further he is 
off from success. He loses his self-respect, without 
gaining the respect of others. 



The man who is afraid of adverse criticism in- 
vites it. It is a miserable thing to go sneaking 
through this world seeking to please every one, and, 
as a consequence, pleasing no one. Be not afraid 
to speak your opinions, if you have any. Speak out. 
Have an opinion on every subject, and be not afraid 
to express it. Never be afraid to condemn mean- 
ness, hypocrisy, and cant. If you know a sneaking, 
cringing scoundrel, call him such, and, as far as you 
can, have him branded, so that he may be known by 
others. 
7* 
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It has been said, speak no ill of the dead. That 
is false courtesy. If they are fit to be so spoken of, 
so speak of them. But if their lives have been false 
and mean, it is but just they should be spoken of as 
such, otherwise you confound the distinctions of right 
and wrong. Death does not sanctify. . . . Don't 
be too easily annoyed. Let trifles pass, especially 
if they are the result of inadvertence and thought- 
lessness on the part of others. By not regarding 
this admonition, persons keep themselves in a state 
of worry and vexation. It is fretting and worrying 
that kill people. Few people are killed or aged 
by hard work. When you see a man fretting and 
worrying over his load, you may be sure that his 
load is too heavy for him, or that he does not know 
how to carry it. If he is strong, he will carry the 
burdens of life easily. Impatience is weakness. I 
have noticed this even in the matter of amuse- 
ments. You will go with a person of this kind to 
the theatre. Before the play is half out, he wishes 
to go, but he has no place to go. Still, he must 
go. When he changes his location and goes to 
some other place, he is not a particle more con- 
tented. He is even more discontented by giving 
way to that feeling of unrest. He ceases to be con- 
tented anywhere. It grows upon him. By making 
up your mind to remain and be contented, you often 
become pleased. Like persons who must remain in 
one position, they look around them and seek to 
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discover what sources of contentment there are in it; 
but if they know they can change it, they reject its 
advantages and look only to its defects. These de- 
fects they magnify; then they fly from the place, only 
to be discontented somewhere else. 



Beware of the beginning of yielding to sloth. 
Though she comes as a charmer, in the end she 
shows herself a hideous monster made up of poverty, 
suffering, disease, and remorse for wasted opportuni- 
ties. . . In the hours of the night, thoughts of life— 
of the past, of the future — how they rush upon us. 
All seem so vivid ; — darkness and stillness, weak- 
ness and despondency come over us ; the dark side 
of life presses itself upon us. Is it because the 
mind is weakened, or ^ because it is thrown more 
upon itself? Surrounding objects do not distract 
the attention. It is turned inward upon itself. 
Then, how dissatisfied you are with yourself What 
a severe censor you become. How harshly you 
judge yourself, condemning every mistake which 
you see so vividly now, but which you did not see 
when made. You probably acted from the best light 
you had, but it is so easy now to see that it was a 
false light. May the great Judge more mercifully 
judge us than we judge ourselves in the still hours 
of the night. He who is satisfied with his past life 
is a fool. Whatever he may have done, he sees so 
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. much more that might have been done. No sensible 
man is content with his past life. 



We often commence the day feeling strong and 
hopeful, with a determination that it shall be well 
spent ; but as it advances, hopes fly, disappointments 
come, the hope for the day passes away ; then is re- 
quired the bracing up ; then the effort to bear the 
disappointment. I find the best way to do this is 
to keep working. At least, it is in our power to 
add to our store of knowledge. 



Monday, the beginning of the working-week, is the 
day upon which we make all manner of resolves, only 
to be broken before the week is out. But it is better 
to resolve and make an effort, than to sink into a 
slough of lethargy — to give up, — for then the prog- 
ress must be all downward. These resolutions at 

» 

least cry halt, though the armies afterward move on 
— the armies of sloth and indifference. 



I THINK it is well for a man to be seeking new 
paths of knowledge — never to say I am too old. 
The study of a language, for instance. I believe new 
studies will keep off the imbecility of old age. It 
is rarely that second childliood comes to studious 
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men. It comes to the retired business man. Shut oflF 
from the accustomed channel in which his mind 
worked, it must now be idle ; it has nothing to fall 
back upon ; then comes imbecility. Therefore, keep 
on trying amid failure ; fight your battle to the end, 
bravely, boldly, never soimding the retreat, till all- 
conquering death comes and makes his claim. Then 
be found at your post, not like a coward or a slave, 
but as a free man. Let the words, I am too old, 
never escape your lips. While you are among your 
fellows, be one of them. 



Nothing gives you so much satisfaction as a vic- 
tory over yourself — any conquering of the animal 
by the spiritual. It puts you on a higher plane . . . 
It is a.great mistake to pursue any object too eagerly. 
The man who seeks what is called reputation too 
eagerly, seldom finds it. It is to him who is indiffer- 
ent about it that it comes. Those who seek by day 
and by night what is called social position, wear 
themselves out, lead lives of wretchedness and mis- 
ery, and do not attain the end they seek. 

So with those who seek woman's affection - — wo- 
man's love. He who seeks it too eagerly will only 
get her contempt. If there is an antagonism of na- 
ture between you, no effort on your part will win 
her love. Indeed, great effort defeats itself He 

who tries to be witty, seldom is so. It must bubble 

F 
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up, not be pumped up. So with love. Let woman 
work out for herself the question whether she will 
admire you or not, or whether she will love you or not. 
Rest assured you cannot persuade her to love you. 
It is all nonsense to say she will not show it; though, 
according to her maiden modesty, or the coyness of 
her nature, will she endeavor to conceal it. Don't 
make an effort to make yourself agreeable beyond 
being natural. If the power to please be not in you, 
you will only be like an elephant trying to walk a 
tight-rope. You will excite ridicule, not admiration. 
A slight indifference, not assumed, but felt, is more 
attractive. If you remember, however fair your ad- 
mired may be, there are in the world those equally 
fair, it will produce an indifference. And, also, re- 
member how fickle man's love is. So fickle, that 
the beautiful girl, now changed to the care-laden 
wife, may be possessed by another without envy. 
The freshness gone, the withered flower will cease 
to be either a memory or a regret. For as to wo- 
man, man's touch withers. 



The difference between men is as wide as the 
great unknown. It is useless to claim that all are 
alike ; they can scarcely claim kindred. Look at the 
faces as you walk the street. In one — it may be 
man, it may be woman — see the selfishness, the 
meanness depicted in the face. The voice, too. 
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speaks from and tells of the bad, the cruel nature. 
See the other — kindness, affection, and an unselfish 
nature written in every line of that sweet face. And 
the voice, too; it gives you a glimpse, a dream of 
some better, some higher life. It seems to remind 
you of some better land where you have dwelt; as 
though you once lived in a brighter, kinder, more 
loving world than this — a land where you are sure 
that angel face belongs. 



Neither the advocates of the theatre nor its op- 
ponents please me; both are unjust and both un- 
true. It cannot be claimed for it that it is a success 
as a school of morality, for it is not. Its mission is 
not to teach morality; it may do it incidentally, but 
that is not its object. Its purpose is to amuse, to 
entertain, to recreate man after the toils of the day, 
or to furnish the means of enjoying useless hours 
to the idle. It is not fair, when considering the 
stage, to look at its higher exponents. You must 
take the whole body of amusements, for one is the 
outgrowth of the other. It is the average that must 
be considered, to judge truly of it. But it is useless 
to attack places of amusement; the people will have 
them. No denunciation will check them. And as 
the people are willing to pay for them, they will be 
furnished. Whatever the pfeople will pay for will be 
supplied. That fact should be borne in mind by 
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those who seek practical good. If the theatre 
should be made the school of morals, it will no 
longer attract. People will not go there to hear lec- 
tures or sermons, but they will go there for pleasure, 
to have their passions moved, and to be excited. 
Now, starting on the basis that people will have 
pleasure if they can get it, it is useless to attempt to 
crush the theatre. All human experience teaches 
that it cannot be done. It will live in some form 
while man exists. He will be borne above, or out 
of, this working world into a region of imagina- 
tion, where he can shake off the dust of every-day 
life. What infinite pleasure does the theatre give us. 
I think the happiest hours of my life have been spent 
within its walls. And this joy bigoted men would 
take from the world. Whether it is moral or not, 
depends upon what standard we set up, and what 
we consider the object of life. Which would be the 
kindest, the most loving, the most happy commu- 
nity to live in ? The austere, the harsh, the self- 
righteous, or the gay and pleasure loving ? Why 
was this instinct of pleasure implanted in our na- 
ture, if not to be gratified? Why do the birds 
sing? and why is the carpet of the earth and the 
canopy of the sky beautiful ? If we are to reject 
all that is beautiful, why is song implanted in 
our hearts ? They who would shut up these tem- 
ples of the imagination and of the beautiful, violate 
Nature. They set up a standard such as our God ^ 
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never set up. Why is it that the beautiful melody 
entrances us, if it is not God-given ? It is not an ac- 
quired appetite. It is natural. The young child is 
delighted with the theatre. Then, as the theatre 
has given me so much of joy, I cannot think un- 
kindly of those who serve us out this feast. They 
are greatly tempted ; theirs is a wandering, home- 
less life. The disposition of society to ostracize 
them, and the world of imagination in which is their 
life, help to make them what they are. But why 
should we not live in the realms of imagination? Is 
not that the upper sphere ? . . . The church repre- 
sents duty ; the theatre, self-indulgence. The wor- 
shipper in the one seeks the good of others ; the 
spectator in the other, self-gratification. One is of 
this earth ; the other reaches after the infinite. 



You cannot keep back the thought, what is the 
value of doing right, when you see the prosperity of 
scoundrels, and how little people think of the source 
of a man's wealth. Yet, now and then, there 
will come to the surface something that you think 
has been forgotten — where you acted in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and of integrity. You find that it is in 
men's hearts, though they will rarely speak of it. 
Jealousy, envy, the spirit of detraction, will not per- 
mit it. When I was City Solicitor of Philadelphia, 

I refused to take the attorney's fees, as I was ad- 
8 
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vised to do. And it may be my advisers were jus- 
tified by law in so advising ; but I had doubt of it, and 
paid every dollar of them into the city treasury. Yes- 
terday, a gentleman spoke of it^to a friend of mine. 
I thought it had been forgotten — at least, that no 
one would ever mention it. If it had been a wrong, 
it never would have been forgotten. My youth (for 
I was still in my twenties) would not have sheltered 
me. But I am satisfied on this point with myself: 
I was right. But I can say, that in this I have 
wronged no man. I have cheated no man. I have 
entered no conspiracy ; I have resorted to no trick 
to take any man's property from him. I have 
never hesitated to speak my sentiments, regardless 
of consequences. • I have endeavored to walk like 
a man, and if it brings me to a crust and a garret, 
so let it be. Better that, than all that this world 
can give, with a conscience that makes a man a 
slave. This may be vanity ; but it is likewise truth 
as it remains written, and it shall stand as written, 
though it was written on the impulse of the moment. 
It is true. No one else has written it of me, therefore 
will I write it of myself. And how little money can 
do for you, and how little it really takes to obtain all 
the happiness this world can give you. All of the 
joy, of the real good, of this world can be had for 
comparatively little money ; that is, if you have no 
drawbacks, such as ill-health, a guilty sense, a feel- 
ing that you are a mean man, and that you deserve 
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to be despised. One who has these hindrances can- 
not be happy. No money can bring it. Let me 
then walk my way to the end. The world may not 
call it successful — may not call it wise, but so I will 
continue. First, it was the impulse of my nature to 
do so ; now it is, besides that, the result of my ma- 
tured judgment, based on experience. I have seen 
the mean go down, the dishonest unmasked with 
shame, never again to look their fellow-beings with 
confidence in the face — who feel like crawling 
through the world. I will walk erect till death lays 
me low. Sometimes I feel a contempt for mankind 
stealing over me ; but I wish not to encourage that 
feeling, save as it forbids me to be governed by their 
opinions, or to be much moved by them. 



He who seeks to justify himself for pandering to 
the depraved appetites of the people, as he who sells 
rum, because, whether he furnish it or not, they will 
have it, is like one who would give a child a sharp 
knife because it cried for it. 



We have among us those who are clamoring for 
what they call a strong government — that is, less 
liberty for the people. It means that those who are 
down shall be kept down. Those who cry loudest^ 
for this sort of government are they who began life 
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from the lowliest and humblest. Under the benign 
influence of our institutions, they have attained for- 
tune. Now they would deprive others of their op- 
portunity. They would be aristocrats. This is the 
meaning of the strong government movement. It 
means that they who are poor shall be kept poor. 
That there shall be founded an aristocracy of rude 
and rich pretension. This, too, is the meaning of 
"civil service" — that we should have a class of 
office-holders, separate, apart from, and independent 
of the people. West Point is quite as much of that 
sort of thing as the people care to endure. 



Life has its ills which we cannot escape. To 
some they come in one form, and to-some they come 
in another ; but they come to all. Like the heat of 
summer, you escape it for the mountain's dampness 
or ocean's fog. Those who are married, feeling the 
crosses, the burdens, the disappointments, the mo- 
notony, the disgust, tlie satiety, the wearisomeness 
of their condition, would fain have remained single, 
aimless, homeless, careless, lonely though it might 
be, with its tendency to vagabond wandering, its 
dreams and its romance ; its ever looking to the fu- 
ture ; for single life is a poem ; married life, prose. 
The struggle for a family's bread takes the poetry 
out of the heart and life. It leaves no time for cloud- 
like visions of the future. The present and its work 
absorb all. 
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It is not the present love which sets in motion, 
which tunes the lyre. It is some far-away love, or 
some love he hides in his bosom. There is an in- 
dulgence given to the appetite, or passion of love, 
which I do not think it deserves. We are taught to 
control all passions and all appetites but this. This, 
however, is to be yielded to. We are to allow 
it to carry us away. How can I live without him, 
without, her ! This is the cry and the sigh. Easily 
enough — conquer it. Why should you sigh for those 
who do not sigh for you? Would you drag him to 
the altar with a four-horse team, if you could get 
him there in no other way, not knowing that by so 
doing you are condemning yourself to a life of mis- 
ery ? Your passion has blinded you. 



The influence of wealth shows itself much more 
favorably upon women than upon men. It softens 
and spiritualizes women. They draw beauty out of it, 
not coarseness. With men, when it softens, it is 
only to render contemptible. It enervates ; it weak- 

a 

ens the mind and the will, but increases the power 

of the appetites; makes them more ungovernable; at 

least, they are more ungoverned. It destroys the^ 

manly attributes, while it t^kes on the counterfeit of 

woman's virtues. This is too often its effects to those 

who are born to it. To those who acquire it. the 

dross of earth in which they have delved generally 
8* 
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Sticks to them. They have no notion of the use of 
wealth, except as it ministers to their passions. This 
is what they conceive to be its use. Man represents 
the material; woman, the spiritual. He is clogged 
with more of earth. She is freed from much that binds 
him to the earth. Thus her penetration of human 
character. A man may be acquainted with you for 
years, be on the most intimate terms with you, and yet 
you will every now and then see by his remarks that 
he really knows nothing of you ; that he has totally 
misapprehended your character. He has simply 
weighed you by his own scales, for he has no scales 
except those he finds within himself. Not so with 
woman. Her subtle spirit enables her to see right 
through the person, and perceive those finer shades 
of character which men would never see in each 
other. Then, again, men will not see the good in 
one another. Listen to their talk, ^nd how often do 
you hear them speak well of each other ? It is but 
disparagement. Their selfishness will not enable 
them to see the good in each other. Thus it is I 
care but little for the estimate most men form of me. 
It is so mean, so unjust, so unfair. Every man 
knows his purest acts are distorted, and made to 
Jook like offences. Instead of seeing the natural 
motive of an action, ingenuity is put to the rack to 
find out some unworthy motive. When the real mo- 
tive lies right plain before them, they will not accept 
it, but must find some evil one hidden. Then why 
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should I care for their opinion ? They will not com- 
mend me, do what I will. Then I will do what to 
me seems good. I will walk my own way. Let 
them misinterpret me. I cannot help it. 



Why will love not last ? Why will the flame burn 
out ? It is because we discover defects in the loved 
one. The firstj joy of love sees the loved object as 
an entirety. It does not separate. The .passions 
dazzle and obscure the vision ; but gradually they 
clear away ; the vision becomes more distinct. Then 
the defects are seen, and more are imagined than 
exist. 

The secret of a happy life is a busy one. An idle 
one is wretched. When I am busy, my spirits rise. 
You feel that you are something, that you are ac- 
complishing something. One cause of the wretch- 
edness of the idle man is that he feels that he is 
nobody. 



The strongest passion of nature is pride. Stronger 
than love. And if not stronger than hate, it is be- 
cause hate comes so often from pride. It is this 
which gives to character the coldness which loses 
friends — loves. 
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How like a dream my life has passed away. For 
the most part, a gentle, pleasant dream. It seems 
to me, sometimes, as though there was nothing tan- 
gible — nothing that I could touch, but as though I 
felt some far-off land — some other place where I 
had been, or was yet to go. I cannot realize that 
so many years have gone — that I am so old. It 
seems to me, I feel as I always did. I have few 
landmarks by which I can count the years — they 
seem all to run together — no dividing line. My 
feelings seem the same. I believe I have kept the 
heart green; and I have not indulged in envy or 
hatred. Such feelings have been but a passing 
cloud. They have not rested upon me. 



How far away the soul often is from where the 
body is. Others look at us, and judge us from where 
we sit ; but the soul is not there. It is dreaming of 
the far-off. 



I DO not think it is my mission on earth to put 
people down — to humiliate them. Suppose a man 
does think too well of himself What of it? It 
enables him to better bear the ills of life; keeps 
him from sinking — from despair. If a man saw 
himself the poor, miserable creature his neighbors 
think he is, what would keep him up ? No ; he dis- 
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agrees with them, and the chances are that he is 
nearer right than they are. And the man who sets 
himself up to correct, to reform others, generally 
needs it most himself .Who is it who is filled with 
abuse of everybody? Men of bad hearts. They 
may have a pecuniary honesty, which is a necessary 
one, but which, after all, is a low type of honesty. 
It is compatible with a very selfish nature — harsh 
and unkind. The best method of reform is to begin 
with yourself The true influence is that of a man 
who is honorable, kind, and just himself, and yet 
denounces nobody. Such a man makes others 
ashamed of their bad ways. They long to be like 
him. More than that. I have found the most de- 
nounced men not the worst men, and the most 
praised men not the best. Men sometimes get 
started wrong. Some mistake in early life — perhaps 
the fruit of poverty — brings a cloud over their heads, 
which is never removed. The fatal blunder of the 
beginning is never forgotten. The stamp is there, 
and no tears of repentance can wash it out. Thus, 
I have found men whom everybody concurred in 
speaking ill of, kindly men, who seemed touched 
by kindness on your part, and who gave you an 
affection that the much praised man would not. 
And I have found the man whom everybody agreed 
to speak well of, cold and selfish — no kindness for 
you ; harsh in his judgments. If a man's heart is 
essentially good, years soften, especially if his life 
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has been reasonably successful. He cares less for 
life's success. He is more willing that others should 
succeed. He knows better tire burdens that each 
one carries, and thinks more about them. His opin- 
ion of himself lessens. He knows how often he 
has failed, how often he has been wrong. ^He knows 
the bitterness of the cup that so many have to drink. 
He becomes especially considerate of the young. 
He knows and sympathizes with their trials. The 
young entering life with little aid; how hard it seems; 
how gloomy the prospect. He remembers, perhaps, 
his own youth, — its sorrows, which those around 
him so little understood, — with high hopes, and yet 
every gate seeming closed, so few seeming willing to 
listen to him, or caring for him. But if the heart is 
bad, years wither and sour it. They become as hate- 
ful as they do ugly. From such an age, may I be 
delivered. May my heart never harden towards the 
suffering and the weak. 



I EXPECT to go on with my work till death stops 
me. Though I may not be able to do it so well, 
yet I will not stop. While I can walk or be carried 
to my office, I will be there. I can give counsel, at 
least. This is one of the misfortunes of official life. 
You can be pushed aside. However successful a 
man may be, there will come a time when he will 
be laid on the shelf He has no resource of private 
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life or private pursuit. He sinks into contempt. I 
saw this in early life. I was successful in my early 
political career; but I saw the fate of others, and 
knew that, sooner or later, such must be my own. 
I saw that I must be a lawyer or a politician, that I 
could not be both, and that they were incompatible. 
I chose my profession, and I think I did wisely. It 
has given me bread, and it has given me an inde- 
pendence of thought and action. I can speak and 
act as I think proper. I could have remained in of- 
fice when I quit it. Besides, an office-seeking life, 
or even an office-holding life, sours and embitters 
the life. Being, as it were, a public piece of prop- 
erty, others think they have the same right to it 
you have, or perhaps a better one, and they are 
angry at you for having obtained it. For the weak- 
ness or vanity of human nature is such that no man 
will acknowledge any superiority in another. Oth- 
ers may think him a pitiful creature, but he*does not 
think so. When you attain any superiority in pri- 
vate life, in your profession, men do not feel the 
same bitterness, because they think you have earned 
it. But when you obtain an office, they think you 
have seized, or by circumvention obtained, what they 
had as good a claim to as you. Thus, politicians 
are the most bitter, the most sour, and the most 
malignant of men. 
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Some wonder, and ask why a man is ready of 
speech and quick of thought; why they have the 
appropriate reply. Yet they do not wonder why 
one man can go to a bank and with his check draw 
money from its vaults, while another cannot. They 
know one has placed money there and the other has 
not. If he had not placed the money there, he could 
not draw it out. So the one has made deposits in 
his brain ; the other has not. There is nothing to 
draw upon, because he has put nothing in. 

Of all the absurdities, that of winning woman's 
love by any effort on your part is the most absurd. 
If she means to love you, she will do it, and no neg- 
lect, no manifested contempt or hatred on your 
part, will prevent her from doing so. If she does 
not mean to love you, your efforts will only excite 
her loathing. She tolerates no suitors for her love, 
for, if she gives it, it is a free gift. The presence of 
the unwelcome seeker for her love is offensive to her, 
and it becomes more and more odious. Every im- 
perfection is magnified, therefore his greatest mis- 
take is to thrust himself in her sight, or keep him- 
self before her by writing to her. Let him remove 
his hated presence, and everything that will remind 
her of him. Then, if there is in her heart a lurking 
spark for him, it may kindle ; but the probability is 
that it will go out. Love is not won. It will not 
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bear to be sought. It comes ; it goes. It will not be 
bid come; it will not be bid depart. And why should 
a man follow one who loves him not. She is but 
one of millions. Never follow when you see she 
wishes to go ; she will not be brought back. She 
will only fly. If you let her go, when she seems to 
wish to go, you will at least have her respect. But 
it is best to put yourself in that position that you 
will not care what she thinks. 



The man who sets up for a reformer should be 
very sure that he is reformed. He sets himself up to 
make others do right, he should be very sure that he 
himself is right. The best reformation is that which 
a man begins in himself If he learns to be honest, 
to scorn meanness and cringing and falsehood, the 
light which shines in dark places from such a char- 
acter is worth more than argument, or reproach, or 
denunciation. Its truth, its sincerity, is not ques- 
tioned. 



I NEVER proffer advice, for I know nothing is more 
unwelcome. It is an assumption of superiority that 
few are willing to endure; and it is as useless as 
it is unseemly. To give advice properly, you must 
stand in the very shoes of him whom you would 
advise. Therefore, I have found that I am less 
9 G 
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likely to go wrong when I follow my own judg- 
ment Not from superior wisdom, but because I 
know the surroundings, my needs, and my strength. 
I know where the pain is, and the physician does 
not. In my own profession, my antagonist, some- 
times, asks me to advise, or suggest to my client a 
certain thing; but this I refuse to do. If my client 
asks me what course he shall pursue, to the best of 
my ability I advise him ; but I do not volunteer my 
opinion. 

It has been the rule of my life never to complain. 
It only weakens you in the eyes of men; and, if 
they think you weak, it is an invitation for them to 
tramp upon you. With most men, their sympathies 
are far weaker than their fears or their love of self. 
To the outward, at least, be unmoved ; and seek to 
be so as well as to appear so. Conquer, as far as 
you can, the disposition to be moved by what men 
do or say to you. Keep steady on ; trampling un- 
der foot all petty vexations and annoyances, which 
do so much to make up the burden of life. The 
keeping of a calm exterior, or the study to do so, 
will do much to give calmness within. Let none 
see that their malicious speeches or envious words 
hurt you; and that very effort will help to take 
the poison out of what they say. Take no heed 
of men's opinions, save as to you seems good. 
The most miserable creature in the world is he who 
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lives to obtain men's approving speeches. He al- 
ways fails to do it ; and has spent his life in seeking 
that which is of little worth, and lost that which is 
of great worth — his own commendation, his own 
approval, the feeling of joy in his own manhood. 

V 

• 

Because you have failed to keep your resolution 
of better life, of better doing, do not give up the at- 
tempt. Make it again, and so keep on to the end. 
It will, at least, keep you from sinking. You may 
never conquer ; you may never obtain the mastery 
over yourself you would desire ; but you may keep 
on the level; you may not rise above it, but you 
will not sink utterly. For it is your weakness, your 
special sin, that so often overcomes you, and against 
which you so often resolve, and so often break ; but 
let it not overcome you. Resolve again ; make an- 
other effort, and you will give it a temporary check at 
least. ■ For a time you will regard your resolve ; for 
a time you will do better, and that is a gain. Per- 
haps, if you could keep that resolve, it would throw 
you into another sin in an opposite direction — a 
weakness greater than the gne. j^ou strove against. 
So keep on striving and failing tjlj th^end comes. 




v \ 



It seems to me that the-rfrost valuable writings 
are those which are . the^picture^^ l^~ writer's self, 
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where the inner man is photographed. To do this, 
he must not seek style, nor must he follow models, 
nor must he correct his writings; but just as the 
thoughts spring in his mind, in its very language, 
should he write it down; just as he would speak it. 
It must not be a thought which has been sought for, 
but it must be, as it were, a^art of himself; it must 
spring from his very nature. If men would do this, 
we would have a basis for a more perfect knowledge 
of human nature; for it is strange how little we 
know of each other. Let two friends live on the 
most intimate terms for a lifetime, and each will be 
constantly surprised with the erroneous estimate his 
friend has made of him, of his character, of his na^- 
ture. Something will now and then fall from his 
lips which will show him to be altogether in the 
wrong. It is impossible for a man to tell what he 
is, so that others may understand him; for words 
after all give but an imperfect idea of what is passing 
in the soul. They give it but dimly. The man feels 
it, knows it, but cannot tell it. To make his words 
valuable, they must come forth, not be bidden, not 
dragged forth. It is then he tells his message, what- 
ever it may be. 

To me, the purely business man is the most unin- 
teresting, unattractive man on earth. His occupa- 
tion makes him flippant, brazen, and, if he is nothing 
else, shallow. Business gives those of whom I write 
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money, which they suppose has no higher use than 
the gratification of the lower part of their nature or 
coarse vanity. There is nothing in business which re- 
quires depth of thought. I mean trading, trafficking, 
buying at one price to sell at another — not that kind 
of business which creates something. If a man has 
not naturally a great soul, retail trading will make him 
the smallest of r en. But, then, every man has a right 
to be judged by himself alone, not by the trade, the 
nation, the class, the religion, to which he belongs. 
Nothing is more unfair. It is the man with whom 
you should deal ; the man who stands before you ; 
the living, moving being. He is responsible for his 
own acts, and them alone. I have found men whom 
everybody agreed in denouncing, to be the kindest 
of men, capable of the strongest affection, capable of 
doing that rare thing — of defending you behind your 
back. And I have found men whom all men seem 
to agree in speaking well of, cold, selfish, and not 
really honest ; full of pretence and cant, while doing 
the most selfish, the most ungenerous things. 



Politics is any angry thing, a slanderous thing. 
The political seeker makes his way by the destruc- 
tion of others. He wants a place that another man 
holds, and which other men seek as well as he. So 
he begins to pull down his rivals ; he seeks to de- 
stroy them; his success depends on their destruc- 
9* 
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tion. They must die, that he may live. Then it is 
full of revenge for wrongs real or supposed. Ven- 
geance must be had against him who failed, or who 
proved false, in the hour of need. Its speech is bit- 
terness, and its end disappointment. For however 
successful a man may be, the time will come when 
he will be pushed aside. He never willingly lets go ; 
no length of time, no tenure of office, satisfies him. 
He still thinks he has not been fully rewarded; that 
his merits and his services have not been appreci- 
ated. He dies complaining. He who values his 
peace of mind, who wishes to maintain a generous, 
kindly nature, let him shun office-seeking; and, if 
he would be independent in word and action, let him 
avoid it as he would a pestilence. What a miserable 
creature is the seeker after popularity — ^turning every 
way, hoping to catch the breath of applause. Let 
no man do anything with reference to what others 
may say. Let him make no effort to gain the 
world's applause; for the world does not applaud 
the good and true. The world is not honest, and 
does not love honesty. It does not love the honest 
man, at least while he lives. He runs counter to 
men ; he interferes with their interests ; and, more 
than all, he puts them to shame. He makes them 
feel how little they are ; and men do not love those 
who show them their meanness, even though they 
do it by the unconscious contrast of their lives. The 
mean, sneaking man instinctively hates the straight- 
forward, candid, open man. 
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Ours is a government of the people. There is 
no appeal from the wrongs of those in power but 
to the people ; and if they will not listen, will not 
heed, and, above all, will not act, the wrong must 
continue. There is no other power to appeal to. 
If the people are too selfishly absorbed in their own 
affairs, too lazy, too indifferent to give the affairs of 
the public any of their attention, the old wrongs will 
remain and new ones will be perpetrated. Here 
lies the whole truth. All other remedies will fail : 
it is the people who must act. Too much has been 
written by men of mere contemplation, and not 
enough by men of action. 



Patience is strength ; impatience, weakness. By 
striving for patience, you will calm the soul. Even 
the patience of the body will help to give patience 
to the spirit. To sit quiet, even though what is 
going on before you wearies you, is a gain in 
strength. Strive against the disposition to fly from 
one place to the other. The place you seek will 
probably be no more comfortable than the one 
you leave. Do not condemn too readily ; wait and 
see. You may find flowers where you hastily said 
all was sterile. He who cannot sit quiet may be an 
energetic man, but he is not a strong one. 
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It is a matter of shame and regret when you have 
given way to peevishness and ill-temper. It makes 
you so small in your own eyes, so contemptible in 
the eyes of others. Watch the ill-tempered man, 
and see if you are willing to be like him. How you 
avoid him. How superior the self-contained, calm 
man. And who cares for the anger of the angry 
man ? Who heeds it, except to despise and avoid 
him. He is the one who is shamed. His are the 
regrets and the mortifications. You may feel and 
express anger and indignation when you see mean- 
ness and oppression. Though is it worth while to feel 
it, when you see the sycophant crawling into success, 
flattering his way to prosperity ? No ; be not angry. 
Do not let his gain disturb you. You are not will- 
ing to do it ; he \s. Well, let him. Let him reap 
his reward. You have yours in the satisfaction 
of an honest pride, if you can say, I have stooped 
to no man. I have fawned on no man. I have not 
bent, but I have stood as my Creator made me. I 
have turned aside for no man. I have avoided no 
man. I have not crossed the street, or turned for 
fear of the presence of any man. AH the increase 
that any sort of slavery might have brought would 
have been a poor exchange for the feeling of exul- 
tation in which you say these words. And how little 
can that do for any man, for which he has sacrificed 
his manhood. All the real good of life is cheaply 
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obtained. But to gratify vanity, the cost is bound- 
less. If a man does not say to himself, I will be 
content now, content will never come. You cannot 
find it by seeking it. Stop ; and if you deserve it, 
it will come to you. 



Why should he who has spent his life in self-cul- 
ture complain because* he has not gathered much 
goods around him ? Would he have all ? What 
would you ? , Would you have the world ? Another 
has toiled, not to improve himself, but to increase his 
store from the material world. That is what he has 
labored for. Why should he not have it? Strip 
him of this, and he is nothing — the man is nothing. 
When he dies, all he has is still left. Think. Would 
you exchange the thought, the light, the beautiful 
realms which are hid from him ? Study has opened 
them to you. To him they are unknown lands. 
The dark curtain of ignorance hides from him the 
visions you see. From him they will always be 
hid. You have made your choice. You would not 
that you had chosen otherwise. Be content with 
the good you have. 

He who has lost moral power, because he has 
been discovered to be false, without convictions, has 
lost that for which no intellectual power will com- 
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pensate. How many there are who have no real 
convictions on any subject. They lack earnest pur- 



pose 



There is no "honor among thieves." He who 
will cheat one man will cheat any other man if he 
thinks it is interest to do so. He who is false to 
one man will be false to all men. If you find that a 
man will lie, trust him not, no matter what his pro- 
testations. Think not, though he has been false to 
others, he will be true to you. The true man is 
always true. The false man is ever false. 



With regard to meeting obligations, there are two 
classes of persons. One class will pay at every sac- 
rifice. Cost what effort and self-denial it may, they 
will meet their obligations. Such persons are rarely 
in pecuniary difficulties. They do not make assign- 
ments, or go into bankruptcy. Every person wishes 
to deal with them ; and they have the kind feeling 
of all whom they come in contact with. But the 
other class are always seeking excuses not to pay. 
They will make no sacrifice, no self-denial, to pay. 
What they wish must first be had ; and, if there is 
anything over, their creditors may have it. These 
people have all who touch them angry with them. 
People want nothing to do with them. They think 
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by holding on, not paying if they can help it, they are 
smoothing their pathway ; but instead of that, they 
are planting it with thorns. They seem to wonder 
why everybody seeks to avoid them. It is a bad 
habit of mind, and has its foundation in an exagger- 
ated selfishness. They are thinking only of them- 
selves, not of others. But they defeat the very end 
they aim at. They travel the roughest road. They 
meet anger at every step. 



' What I write in this book are no fine-spun theo- 
ries, the production of contemplation, but they grow 
out of what I see in life ; what I see of men and 
their doings, as I sit in my office, hearing and advis- 
ing my clients ; what I see in courts ; what I know 
and see of the actions of men ; by witnessing those 
who succeed and those who fail. Every word I have 
written is caught from the living man. Not what I 
have read in books, but what I have seen and know. 
Be it valuable or worthless, they are the conclusions 
from what I see around me. It is the study of men, 
not of books. And it partakes of the moods, of the 
feelings, that the living illustrations and creators 
of what I have written have produced in me. As I 
have seen and felt, so have I written. A man has 
just left my office, whose character, whose acts, and 
whose condition led me to stop my law work and 
write: That he who never meets his obligations, 
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when self-indulgence stands in the way of his so 
doing, is a man of troubles, a man of assignments, a 
man of bankruptcies. But he is but a specimen of 
a class. I build not my theories on the doings of 
one man, but of whole groups of them who have 
come under my observations. . . . Learning that is 
the thoughts of other men stuffed in the head, is 
no more wisdom than a pile of building materi^ is 
a house. This thought struck me upon reading the 
report to the " Law Association" of a " learned law- 
yer" upon a proposed law. I thought if the bill be- 
fore the legislature was as obscure and unintelligible 
as the report upon it, then it surely should be con- 
signed to oblivion. I said to a friend, if any living 
man can make out what that report means, he should 
be sent to read the hieroglyphics of the temples of 
Egypt. The writings which have lived through cen- 
turies, those which are the fullest of wisdom, are the 
easiest to be understood. Obscurity is born of con- 
ceit and stupidity. 



We sometimes hear the gift of speech spoken of 
as if there was merit in not possessing it. But it is 
those who possess it not that would thus disparage 
it. It is the silent, would-be statesman ; he who is 
dumb when he should speak. Not from want of 
gift of tongue, as he would fain have us believe, but 
from want of thought. For I hold that he who has 
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a clear, distinct thought, can express it, unless he 
is laboring under some embarrassment that for the 
time confuses him. If from timidity he cannot speak, 
then let him write ; for he who can write has as truly 
the gift of speech as he who can utter the spoken 
word ; for it is communicating our thoughts by lan- 
guage. It is the power of speech which shows the 
divinity in man. The rest of creation can make only 
imperfect cries to communicate their emotions ; but 
it is given to man alone to communicate his thoughts, 
imperfectly, perhaps, by speech. The higher the 
type of man, the greater his power of expressing his 
thought. That a man can acquire wealth, shows 
his power over the material world. It shows his 
kinship to it, ** for like begets like." But to such 
men is rarely given the divine attribute of speech in 
any high degree. I hold, then, that the men who 
can express by written or spoken language the 
thoughts they have conceived, conceive higher 
thoughts, and thoughts which take a clearer and 
more distinctive form. This is especially true of 
men in a deliberative body. I have often wondered 
why men who can neither write nor speak wish to 
become members of such bodies ; to sit and be ci- 
phers. What is the gain of that ? High position, 
if a man is not fit for it, only dishonors him. The 
position is nothing in itself; it is only as he fills 
it. Yet there are evidently those who think it is 

the position that gives the honor, or they would not 
10 
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thrust themselves into places they cannot fill. But 
they are the corrupt members ; and there may be the 
secret ; for it is rare to find a cultured man a thief. 
Take all the public thieves that have so shamed our 
land and times, and how many cultured men are 
among them? Few, very few. They are mostly 
illiterate, coarse men. Lawyers are naturally public 
men ; the very nature of their studies and occupa- 
tion leads them into public life, and their number, in 
proportion to other pursuits in public life, is large. 
And how many of them are found among the plun- 
derers ? Few, indeed. And if you take the higher 
range of lawyers — the really great lawyers — there 
are absolutely none. Take the great lawyers of 
Congress, in both houses, and whoever accused one 
of them of venality? No ! men of mental culture 
— the men of power, and speech, and thought — 
are not thieves. It is the low, untaught man that is 
the thief. To him the good of life is the gratification 
of his appetites, and for this he will steal. 



We are often unjustly reproached, and we unjustly 
reproach ourselves, because we do not retain in full 
life and vigor the friendships of our early life. In 
truth, we cannot. As years advance, the distance be- 
tween us. and those we once loved widens. You 
cannot help it. One grows, the other stands still, or 
they grow apart. The garments of the child will 
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no more fit the man than the friendships of earlier 
years the later ones. Dispositions, tastes, inclina- 
tions, which lay still sleeping in the bosom of the 
young man, have ripened in the mature man, and 
they force the early friends apart. Their circum- 
stances, pursuits, surroundings, complete the separa- 
tion. And it is better to leave the old friendship a 
memory, than to make it a disappointing reality, or 
rather shadow, for reality it can never be again. It 
is not in the associations of business, or its pursuits, 
where friendships are grown ; but it is in the leisure 
hour ; the pursuits of these must be the same. 



One of the saddest things in human nature is the 
disposition we see on the part of so many who, by 
their industry and by reason of the equal chances 
given to all, have, from poverty and privation, at- 
tained affluence and luxury, clamoring for laws to 
keep down the poor. They desire only laws and 
a rule such as will protect and keep to them their 
possessions. The road they have travelled, now that 
it has brought them to prosperity, they wish closed. 
No one shall crowd upon them and their children. 
They forget the day when they were poor and strug- 
gling ; and have no sympathy with those who are 
now what they once were, and who are striving to 
better their condition. The man who seeks to have 
a generous nature, has a constant war with selfish- 
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ness. I am comfortable, I am well fed, I am strong; 
I need nothing. But let the breath of misfortune, of 
sickness, touch him, and how soon he stretches out 
his hand for aid, for human sympathy. It is pros- 
perity, not adversity, that tries men, that shows what 
is in them ; of what sort of stuff they are made. If 
they can bear prosperity, they have strong heads and 
good hearts. 



It is a false and a mean maxim that "honesty is 
the best policy." He who acts honestly from policy 
is not honest, and will not continue long to act so, 
for he will find that falsehood and dishonesty are 
politic. If a man have no higher motive of action 
than that which is supposed to be a successful life, 
he will be neither honest nor true ; for he will look 
around him and see that the wicked prosper, and 
prosper through their wickedness. A man must 
have a higher motive for well-doing than man's re- 
wards or man's praises; if he has not, he will soon 
cease to do well. I firmly believe the path of right 
is the path of happiness ; but that it is the path of 
prosperity, all human experience contradicts. The 
teaching that right doing brings men's applause, 
men's gifts, and good offices, leads astray. It starts 
men on the wrong road; teaches them to look for 
their reward, not in conscious rectitude, not in a free 
spirit, but in the approbation of men and in material 
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prosperity. Thus they are disappointed; and, finding 
they have been deceived, change their course to at- 
tain that success which has been promised them; 
and thus bid farewell forever to peace of mind. But 
dishonest courses do not surely succeed; a man 
jnay lie and cheat and oppress, and yet fail. Evil 
does not always compass the seeming good. What 
then is the true wisdom ? It is to seek to know the 
noble, the independent, the candid, the just course, 
and then pursue it. Come success, come failure ; go 
on — unchanged. Then does man rise superior to 
fortune. Weakness may overcome him; he may 
be tempted and yield. He even may fall ; but let 
him rise again and again, striving to grow stronger ; 
striving to reduce his wants, and thus his tempta- 
tions ; to let his manhood go, to supply those wants. 
The man with the fewest wants has the greatest 
spirit. It is less clogged. The more the soil of 
earth upon the soul, the heavier its movements. 



Never complain; suffer in silence. Every one 

carries his load, and generally as much as he can 

carry. It is not the same as yours ; it is not of the 

same stuff, but it is as heavy. The world will but 

despise you for your weakness. Never let any one 

know that it is heavy. They will not help to lighten 

it by their sympathy or assistance, but will add to 
10* H 
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it by their sneers and scoflFs. Expect but little of 
man. If he pities you, he may help you ; but at the 
same time he despises you. If you accept his aid, 
expect his contempt 



How hard is the world upon the young who have 
to make their way in it. There is no place for 
them ; no place left open ; no place provided. The 
helping hand, the kind word, how rarely is it given. 
If of sensitive natures, they are misunderstood, or it 
is thought they have no right to be sensitive. It is 
often said that youth is the happy period of life ; but 
to those who have the struggle of life before them it 
is not so ; and these form the great majority who 
find themselves in this world. Yes, find themselves 
in it. They are not asked whether or not they will 
come; they find themselves here. One looks first 
on the world, to find love, care ; the other, to find 
suffering, sorrow, and crime. And yet they bear 
alike the same image. In some unknown land, from 
whence they came, what good has the one done; 
what evil the other, that they should make their en- 
trance here? — the one as a conqueror, ushered in 
with triumph ; the other as a captive, dragged in, in 
chains, in bonds; the chains of want, of neglect. Or 
come they from different worlds ? The niystery of 
our being, will it ever be revealed to us ? And yet 
I do not desire to quit the world, unequal, unjust as 
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it is ; for, in spite of all, it seems beautiful to me. 
So much to love, so much to enjoy. When I think 
of my happy lot, and yet see the misery of others, 
the thought comes over me, Is the law of compensa- 
tion to be carried out ? was I as wretched in some 
other state as I see some around me ? and was their 
lot there a happier lot than mine ? Or is the com- 
pensation yet to come ? Or is the difference in our 
lots here more seeming than real ? Carries not each 
human being his equal sorrow ? Some carry it with 
less complaint, or the nature of the sorrow is more 
manifest. You see the one; you do not see the 
other. No ; I would not quit these familiar scenes 
for the unknown future. I would live on forever. 
But though the burdens may be equal, the strength 
to carry them is unequal. Here, then, is the further 
mystery. 

There would be undoubted gain to the world, if 
men of business, of professions, would write their 
observations, in the place of so much that is written 
by literary men, who are professedly such, or mere 
men of the pen. The man engaged in the actual 
business of life would tell you what he had seen in 
it. The mere literary man must copy from other 
books, or give you the coinage of his own brain. 
This may often prove false teaching, for one man 
cannot judge all men by himself He cannot read 
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the lives of other men in his own heart. Men are 
too wide apart for that. Their loves and fears and 
motives are too varied for that. The mere literary 
man acquires an art of expressing what he has to 
say, of putting it in a pleasing shape; but the 
knowledge of the man who came in contact with 
real life would be worth more than any beautiful 
collocation of words. The reason why so few books 
live is because they have nothing real in them. They 
are but copies of that which has been written — di- 
luted and hammered out. If a man has something 
to say which he has felt or seen, the world will 
gladly hear him, no matter in what language he 
tells his story. 



Some things in this life, hard and sorrowful as it is, 
seem to give us a glimpse of the heaven of which 
we have been taught. The sweet face of childhood 
seems as if it came to us from another world ; and 
as you listen to a child sing, you feel as though you 
heard sounds from another world. A child seems 
like one sent from another land. This earth has not 
yet soiled it with its touch. If there was not in 
childhood something of a better world, each gener- 
ation of children would grow more unlovely. But 
you will see in the beautiful child's f^ce the glimpse 
of the angel; and from whence did it come? Not 
from father or mother ; for care and sin and sorrow 
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have left no trace of heaven in the parent's face. It 
then comes from somewhere else ; it is a revelation 
of some better life — some angelic life. May we not 
then hope that that which we have received here, that 
which has clung to us here, that which is of this earth, 
may be taken from us, and the angel spirit be given 
back ; or that better spirit, call it by what name you 
will, which has lost the dross of this visible world. 
There is some other world, there is some other state 
of being, of which we sometimes get a glimpse as 
by a lightning flash. The inner man, that which is 
not plainly visible, finds something which answers 
to it. It is the beautiful which opens it to you : it is 
purity. Strange is the contradiction of this world — 
strange its contrasts. Enough of the good, enough 
of the beautiful, is given us to prevent the impure 
from overwhelming us. But why must there be the 
ugly, the impure ? From whence does it come ? 



The flatterer is the meanest of mankind. He 
seeks to attain his purpose by the basest process. 
He seeks his power by making others weak ; for he 
who is moved by flattery to any act has been first 
made weak by it. Flattery must first weaken its 
victim. It must overthrow the guards of reason 
and sense, and then, like an enemy, it enters. It is 
as though, when one man would conquer another, 
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he should first rob him of his strength by some 
deadly drug. Flattery is that poison-plant I have 
known him who flatters all men; and it is wonderful 
how successful he has been ; how few see his insin- 
cerity. I feel his flattery an insult. And so it is. 
It is an insult to yaur understanding. It is an as- 
sumption of superiority, that he can play with you 
as with a child. The flattered one thinks that he is 
the strong one ; instead of that, he is the ^eak vic- 
tim. The flatterer despises the flattered. I speak 
not now of judicious, kindly praise. For a word of 
commendation may be of great service. It may give 
courage and confidence, or spur on to renewed ex- 
ertion, when it is found that what has already been 
done is appreciated. It is not best to wait until a 
man is dead before you say a kindly word of him. 
Let the word of praise be the word of truth, and the 
motive of speaking it not to gain power over him to 
whom it is spoken, but to help to cheer him on. 



Misfortunes harden some men. They cease to 
care for the sorrows of others ; they become callous. 
They seem to say, *' I have suffered, and I have been 
compelled to bear it. Let others suffer and bear." 
It may be that he has involved others ; brought suf- 
fering upon them ; and to all of it he is indifferent. 
This is a sad state. The man is already dead. He 



I 
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is not only really dead, but he has lived long enough. 
When the sorrows of others can no longer enter a 
man's heart; when he ceases to be moved by them, 
he is but a walking corpse ; the soul has gone out 
of the man. When human sympathy is dead within 
him, he is dead indeed. Judging by that which they 
find within themselves, they have lost all confidence 
in their fellows ; and with that they lose all hope. 
It is all dark within. 



In judging of the character of others, we make a 
mistake by the violence of our judgments ; we paint 
them too white or too black. They are either all 
good or all bad ; when the truth is, they are neither. 
But, then, people have more than one side. If 
you dislike a person, you turn to him the darkest 
side. Everything that is bad and ugly in your na- 
ture, he brings out. As soon as you come in con- 
tact with him, you are on your guard. You feel 
that you are in the presence of an enemy. You 
are cold and reserved, as a protection against him, 
or you are angry and aggressive. He has not only 
seen the darkest side of your nature, but he has 
helped to make it darker. He has provoked you to 
evil, and when you have left him you feel uncom- 
fortable. There is between you a natural antago- 
nism. There are others whom you feel are trying to 
humiliate you, trying to lessen you ; and this pro- 
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vokes your resistance. A judge who sat on the 
bench of our local courts always had that effect upon 
me. I always felt that he was trying to catch me ; 
to put me in a false position ; to lessen me in the 
eyes of others. And I never went from that court, 
whether I had gained my cause or lost it, without a 
feeling of irritation. I felt that I had in him an 
enemy, and an unfair one. For some reason, I pre- 
sume, he took a dislike to me. There was something 
in my habit of thought, or manner, that provoked 
his antagonism. And now, while I write of him, I 
feel anger creeping over me. That judge did me 
harm ; not by the influence of any act of his upon 
my fortunes or career, — for I do not think he ever 
had any, — but the harm was to my own nature ; he 
provoked me to evil. Had he told me the plain 
truth, by pointing out to me my errors; if it had 
been his motive to set me right, and had I felt 
that, the influence would have been different. But 
I felt that he sought to put me in the wrong, and 
was rejoiced when he could convict me of error, 
not that he might set me right, but that he might 
expose it. He was a man who had a following of 
admirers and flatterers. I was not one of them. 
They had sung his praises in a chorus of such com- 
plete harmony, that the voice of one who did not 
sing them was a discordant sound. His judgment 
of me could not be otherwise than erroneous. He 
would be wrong, first because it would be colored by 
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his own feelings towards me. He saw me through 
a veil or curtain which his own feelings had woven. 
He could not see me as I was, for his vision was 
dimmed. Then he had seen the worst of my nature, 
for he had drawn it forth. Other judges before 
whom I practised would know me differently. The 
ugly mood which the one saw, the others never 
saw. I did not, could not, feel that way before them. 
All that was good and gentle and kind within me, 
they brought forth. And I am sure their estimate 
of me was the reverse of that of the other. It is a 
sad thing to be able only to draw out the bad in any 
one; to make them worse by coming in contact with 
you. Then some persons are so full of themselves, 
that they can see no good in any one. It is impos- 
sible for them to speak or think well of any one. 
The vast self which fills their souls crowds out, or 
presses into the smallest compass, all else. They 
compare others with self; and others so shrink in 
the comparison that they find it impossible to think 
well of them. Indeed, it is a curious inquiry, by 
what process of reasoning some persons get at ^uch 
an exalted notion of themselves. But they may know 
good of themselves which others do not. A just 
judgment of each other we never can attain. Man 
has not the power to do it. Each human being is a 
hidden world, impenetrable to human ^y^s, A little 
of the outside of the surface we may know ; but of 

its depths, nothing. We see much of the shade we 
II 
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bring forth; and much depends upon our own char- 
acter; for by that we judge others. 



He who tries to hide his iniquities at least re- 
spects the decencies of life. He shows that he is 
conscious of evil-doing. " I make no professions " 
will excuse a man before no bar of justice, human 
or divine. The thief cannot escape because he says 
I do not profess to be honest. He should profess 
to be, and act in accordance with that profession. 



How uncomfortable some well-meaning people 
can make you feel in their society. If there is a 
relative whose life is no credit to you, or of whom 
you would rather not speak, their first inquiry is 
of that person. In vain you try to turn the con- 
versation; that is the subject about which they 
are determined to talk. They cannot, or will not, 
see that the subject is unpleasant to you ; they will 
not stop until they have turned it over and over, 
and until its utter exhaustion compels them to stop. 
Having disposed of that unsavory subject, they bring 
out the next skeleton in your closet ; and they seem 
to have a perfect inventory of them all. After you 
have left such people, you feel as though you had 
been sand-papered, and you think considerably less 
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of yourself. They have made you feel that you are 
responsible for your shabby connections ; that they 
are a part of you. Matters which you could not con- 
trol, and which you have tripd to forget, are revived 
in your memory. I have said that these people are 
well-meaning, but sometimes I doubt it. I some- 
times think a malice lurks at the bottom ; a secret 
disposition to humble you; an envy, perchance; or 
it may be the result of an obtuse nature. They do 
not feel these things, and they do not think you 
should. Then it is marvellous what a memory for 
unpleasant things the most of people have. If 
you have ever said a foolish thing, or done a weak 
one, how carefully the memory of it is cherished. 
It is never forgotten. The sensible things you may 
have said, the good acts of your life, they rarely 
bring to your view. The disposition seems to mor- 
tify, to wound. Every man knows he never is so truly 
happy as when he is making others so. And yet how 
few will thus make their own and others* happiness. 
Strange perversity. When the road to peace lies 
right straight before us, we will insist in getting out 
of it only to get into the mire, or to be scratched 
by the thorns of the by-way. It seems to me that 
the gentle consideration for others must be born 
in persons, for they never appear to acquire it. 
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Many persons burden their lives to be what they 
consider consistent; that is, that their opinions to-day- 
should be what they were yesterday ; that is, that 
they should think now as they did in the days of their 
youth ; that their opinions should never change, or, if 
they do change, that they should carefully conceal 
that change ; that at least they should never express 
any views which were inconsistent with those which 
they formerly expressed ; that is, that feeble, erring^ 
short-sighted man should attempt to appear a god. 
But there is nothing noble, grand, or wise in it. It is 
simply slavery. He who studies to be consistent is 
a slave. His study should be for the right, and 
when he believes he has found it, then, like a free 
man, so act. No matter if fools do taunt him ; that 
what he now believes is not what he said he be- 
lieved at some former time. The free-souled, honest 
man will give himself no trouble on this head. Nor 
will he think it a reflection on his judgment that he 
has changed. But, then, if he changes, his motives 
will be questioned. Suppose they are ; what then ? 
Would he prefer to be a living, never-ceasing lie ? 
For he who is speaking or acting that which he does 
not believe, is a lie without end. No ; dare to be 
yourself, and try to be right, though you change 
every time the moon changes. Consistency, in the 
light that to-day must agree with yesterday, is of 
no value at all. No man should ever let that for 
one moment influence his speech or his conduct. The 
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most stupid men are the most consistent. They do 
not think, and therefore they do not change. To 
agree with yourself, that is, to make an effort that 
your character shall be a harmonious whole, you can- 
not, if you seek to keep the same views and opinions 
unchanged. For if you do not believe that which 
you profess to believe, you will be inconsistent with 
yourself; for you cannot always conceal your true 
thought, you cannot be always on guard. When you 
least think it, others will discover what you really 
have in your heart. It is cowardice not to speak 
truly your opinion, because it may not agree with 
what you formerly thought and said. You do not 
say what you now think, for fear of the unfavorable 
judgment of others. If, then, a man thinks and re- 
flects that consistency, when maintained at the ex- 
pense of honesty, is cowardice and slavery, he will 
not consider it an ornament to be worn with pride, 
but a badge of shame. And you must think for 
yourself; no man can think for you. And this leads 
me to another thought ; that is, in the business of 
life to rely on your own judgment; listen to what 
others say ; give it careful consideration, but be not 
governed by it. You know your needs, and you 
know your powers, as no other man can know them ; 
you have your inner self to judge from, a centre of 
observation that no other man can have. Then you 
have a motive for judging correctly which no other 

man can have. However great his interest in you, 
II* 
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it is. nothing to your interest in yourself. His motive, 
without his knowing it, may be mixed with self; or 
other motives, unknown to himself, may govern or 
influence his advice ; but self-love, that all-powerful, 
but necessary, spring of human action, will cause 
your judgment to be true to the one centre. There- 
fore let no man put .himself in the hands of another. 
God intended, and God made, each human being a 
world in himself All that is needed to move that 
world is found within it. It is to be self-moving 
and self-controlling. It is to be itself, alone, and 
separate. But what I wish more particularly to 
write about is with reference to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, that which concerns each man's course 
in life, and in that I would say be careful of advice, 
and do nothing because another man has told you 
that is the proper thing to do. Let it first meet 
with your own approbation, and if your judgment 
approves it, then do it. It may be wrong; but it 
has more chance of being the right thing for you, 
than though it had been settled by a conclave of the 
wisest of men. If you will review your own life, 
you will find you were always nearer right when 
you took your own way. Your affairs can only be 
a matter of occasional contemplation to others, but 
your own you have ever with you, by day and by 
night; the question what is for your good is ever 
before you. In all its shades it is seen and thought 
over. And you know all of the facts as no one else 
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can know them. Therefore, in that which most con- 
cerns you, in the business of life, be ruled by your- 
self, and not by others. Nor do you know the motives 
of others in their advice. The motive may not be 
pure, it may be tinctured by self. Our vision is 
dimmed by self Strive as we will, self will give 
coloring to our thoughts, to our judgment. 



I DESIRE to write truths which my own observation 
and experience have taught me, in the plain language 
which I would use in ordinary conversation. To say 
directly, and in the words which first suggest them- 
selves, the thought I wish to convey ; not to search 
after choice words, or attempt fine forms of expres- 
sion, but to write the thought in the very language 
that thought has taken shape ; and then I may hope 
to convey that thought to others. This morn- 
ing some circumstances led me to think of what I 
have often observed, and that is this : That men in 
a profession, who are not concerned for the honor 
of that profession, who are willing to obtain practice 
or patronage by means which that profession con- 
siders unprofessional, are dishonest men, and will be 
found so by all who trust them. That lawyer who 
does not regard that unwritten but still well-defined 
code of laws which governs lawyers in their inter- 
course with each other, will be found to be an essen- 
tially base and dishonest man. By disregarding 
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that <yde which restrains the honorable members of 
his profession, he may, in a certain sense, be suc- 
cessful. That is, though he is despised by his own 
profession, he may succeed in making money ; yet 
those who trust him will, in the end, find that he is 
a dishonest man. Besides, being a dishonest man, 
he is a contemptible man. Lawyers have been 
taught, by the example and words of the great of 
their profession, that it is an honorable profession, 
and not a trade. That it should not be pursued for 
gain merely, but for that higher purpose of assisting 
in the administration of justice between man and 
man. Next to that which concerns the relation of 
man with his Creator, he has been taught that is the 
highest occupation of the intellect ; and that he who 
seeks to make a trade of it, is a base man. And it 
will be found that this class, the trading lawyers, are 
men with but little knowledge of the law. If they 
had attained to a respectable knowledge of the law, 
it would have restrained them ; for it is almost im- 
possible to find a great lawyer who is little as a man. 
The study of that which seeks always to know the 
right, to know where justice lies, must ennoble the 
soul, and render the man who is embued with it al- 
most incapable of doing a mean thing. The unpro- 
fessional lawyer may be successful, at first, in making 
money, for there are always people in the world to 
patronize quackery. If the bar had proper means 
of enforcing this unwritten code of honor, such prac- 
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titioners would be thrust out of it ; but, like rank and 
poisonous weeds, they are allowed to grow, produc- 
ing other weeds equally baleful, which grow up around 
them. Some have been dismissed from the profession 
they have disgraced; others have fled from their de- 
ceived and robbed clients ; and others have sought, 
by a different course, to gild over the shame of their 
beginnings. But of all who have come to this bar 
since I have, and of those who were there when I 
came to it, the men who have dishonored it by the 
course I speak of have been few — very few. The 
great mass are and have been honorable men. Many 
of them, no doubt, have felt the pinch of poverty ; 
but they have held fast to their integrity, preferring 
to suffer rather than resort to those practices their 
brethren count unworthy. I write from what I know, 
when I say no body of men in this community is 
their equal in truth and honor. We take each other's 
word in matters of the greatest moment ; and it is 
rarely violated. We trust each other, and that trust 
is kept. And this is absolutely true of those who 
are well grounded in the knowledge of their profes- 
sion. The good lawyer, that is, the learned lawyer, 
is rarely a dishonest man. The search for truth, 
and the investigation of the principles of equity and 
justice; these have been the business of his life, and 
he must have caught something of their spirit. I 
must add that this disregard of the code of honor 

of an honorable profession does seem to succeed — 

I 
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they may secure great gains. As the quack, the com- 
pounder of patent nostrums, who is shunned by the 
honorable physician, leaves a palace, while the true 
physician, he who loves and honors his profession, 
may live a life of struggles and die in debt. Men, 
such as those of whom I have written, are a shame 
to the profession among whose folds they unworthily 
remain. And they really do degrade it A shabby, 
dishonorable lawyer will be known by every one in 
the community who knows a lawyer at all. If he 
knows one lawyer, he will know that one, and by 
him will he judge the whole profession. If it brings 
forth fruit of that kind, the whole tree must be rot- 
ten. This is the judgment. Then the example of 
such men is very pernicious to the young man in the 
profession. He sees the glitter of apparent success 
in that man's career, while he sees the noble-spirited 
man fail. And it is hard to make him believe, with 
his young and keen appetite for what seems to him 
to be the good things of life, that it is better to want 
them and preserve himself blameless, than have them 
with the scorn of his professional brethren. And 
those who wish justly to judge of professional men, 
should know that the rank a man holds among his 
brethren is his true rank as a man ; and that he who 
violates the laws of his own craft is a base man, gov- 
erned only by motives of personal aggrandizement ; 
and that he will betray any one whom he thinks it 
is his interest to betray. " Let no man trust him." 
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In true companionship there should be perfect 
freedom of speech. If you have to be at all on 
guard; if you have to think of the effect of what 
you say before you say it^ conversation soon be- 
comes wearisome. The thought just as it arises in 
your mind must be spoken, not weighed before you 
utter it. You must feel that you are speaking to a 
friend, not an enemy. For most men are at heart 
your enemies, that is, they do not wish you well ; 
your discomfiture would gratify them rather than 
give them sorrow. That this statement is true, you 
may see by the readiness of the world to believe ill 
of you. ^ Let a man through a long life preserve an 
unblemished name, and suddenly let some scandal 
be told of him, and how much does his former good 
life weigh in the scale that balances the question of 
his guilt? It weighs absolutely nothing. It does 
not seem to prevent every man and every woman 
from thinking him guilty. If they defend him, or 
refuse to believe him guilty, it is from some other 
cause than his former good name. A good name 
is no shield from the arrows of slander; there is, 
indeed, none. A self-conscious rectitude is all the 
accused has. What I wish to write, gathered from 
my observation of men, is, that you must not look 
to them for justice; you must not look to them 
for praise of a virtuous life, or fear their censure 
for a vicious one. You will get no support from 
them, in your efforts to attain true manhood; for you 
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will find that they surround the corrupt man if he 
brings them a carcass to feed upon, and shun the 
true man who has no plunder for them. I speak 
now of the body of mankind. I repeat again, a 
man must look inward and upward for strength to 
live his life free from fraud, sycophancy, oppression, 
and deceit But I have wandered from the thought 
which was in my mind when I took my pen to write 
this paragraph. 



Nothing is more offensive than mock humility. 
An expression that they are not good enough ; that 
you are too fine or too elegant for them ; or living 
in a style that overpowers them ; or that you are too 
learned or too witty to converse with them. It is 
not humility, it is not modesty, but it is a form or 
manifestation of envy. They dislike you for some- 
thing you have, or something you are, that is supe- 
rior to what they have or are. They mean to de- 
tract, to humble you ; and there is a covert intima- 
tion that the things you have are too fine for you ; 
that it would be better for you if you were more 
moderate, or had less pretension; that they are 
quite your equals, and they make no pretension, 
such as you are making. If you would acquiesce in 
what they assert of themselves, and concede that 
the matters spoken of are too good for them, that 
your house is too fine for them, that your conversa- 
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tion is beyond them, you would see how quickly they 
would resent it, and give you to understand that 
they are your equals. ** I wish I could afford " to do 
as you do, the conceited, self-sufficient man will say, 
but ** I must stick to my business." Just take him 
at his word, sympathize with his hard condition, tell 
him that the ways of Providence are inscrutable, and 
see if his humility is not mockery^ It is also a bait 
for praise — the smallest of baits. Never bite at it. 
Let such a fisherman fish in other waters, and for 
other fish. 



Persons must have knowledge, to know that others 
have it. One may have no knowledge of a subject 
upon which the other is well informed. To that 
other the one who has knowledge of the subject 
never speaks of that subject, or but very imperfectly. 
He cannot talk it over with the uninformed. They 
must have travelled over the same country, to talk 
about it. The man of books, by which expression 
is generally meant the man of literature, has" but 
little notion of the knowledge which the mechanic 
possesses on the subject of his profession. He will 
only talk of it to his brother mechanic. The law- 
yer will only talk of law to his brother lawyer. It 
is no pleasure to talk to one who is ignorant of the 
subject of which you talk, unless you talk for vanity 

or for display ; therefore, be not in haste to call peo- 
12 
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pie ignorant, because they are not informed upon 
subjects upon which you are informed. Perhaps, if 
the knowledge of each was weighed, they would be 
found to possess as much as you. There is a vast 
amount of unwritten knowledge in every avocation 
of life, which is handed down by a sort of tradition. 



It is a great mistake to suppose men grow wise 
by the mere lapse of years. Time is surely a great 
healer; but of itself it will not cure folly. The 
young man whose mind is occupied solely with friv- 
olous amusements and his personal adornment, sinks 
into old age, when it so happens that his vices have 
not killed him in his youth, to the silly old man, who 
pinches his feet, dyes what hair he may have left, 
or puts on a youthful wig, if time should have left 
him no hair of his own. He has lost the grace of 
youth, but has not acquired the dignity of years. The 
minds of such men are still busy with trifles; trifles 
only made the more wearisome and disgusting to 
others by their long cherishing. Vices grow stronger 
and follies become more deeply rooted with passing 
years. These are the persons who say, " Oh, I am 
determined not to grow old," when they are already 
old. No one is deceived but themselves. The man 
with his dyed beard and his dyed hair, thinks he 
has deceived the world, while he has deceived but 
one foolish old man — himself Younger persons 
are surprised to find in older persons their own fol- 
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lies magnified merely by years ; supposing that years, 
will, of necessity, remove them. But if the refor- 
mation is not started in youth, or if the vice or folly 
be a habit, an outgrowth of the man's nature, the 
years make him worse, never better. Youth is the 
seed-time ; the weeds or the corn are then sowed ; 
and this seed will only grow, and the fruit will only 
ripen, with years. A man must grow or shrink, just 
as he starts. That " time will bring it right " is a 
false max:im ; it is quite as likely to send it wrong. 
If you have started wrong, time will never put you 
right ; it will only send you further wrong. There- 
fore, trust not your fortune to time, but to your own 
effort ; and begin at once. 



Some persons simply have the capacity of holding 
fast to any money they may get. They have strong 
powers of self-denial ;' they can do without, and they 
are utterly selfish. The sufferings of others never 
induce them to let go a. penny. They can pinch 
and bear want Thus they may accumulate. But 
that is not economy. They simply put themselves 
on the lowest plane of human existence. They 
practically say to themselves, ** The good things of 
life are not for me ; they are for others. I must do 
without." They generally have prodigal children. 
They have not been taught the principles of economy, 
and they will not accept self-denial as their portion. 
Another class are greeciy of pleasure ; they wish to 
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gulph it down. Of course, their notion of^ pleasure 
is the gratification of the purely animal part of their 
nature. They seem to have a hatred of spending 
their money for anything useful, anything that is of 
good to them. Money thus spent they seem to con- 
sider as thrown away. The use of money, in their 
opinion, is to buy pleasure, or, more correctly, gratifi- 
cation. And yet, after the money is gone, none more 
bitterly repent its waste. The short-lived gratification 
is gone, and it has left but pain behind. They have 
nothing at all to show for their money. It has not 
brought them the pleasure they thought it would. 
They then begin to think of their real wants, of their 
real needs, now that the power to supply them is gone. 
They consider how this wasted money would have 
supplied them. Then they smite their breasts, and 
say, " What fools we have been ! " But they will do 
the same thing again at the first opportunity. Thus 
they lead miserable lives. These are the great ma- 
jority of men. They cannot be helped ; they would 
impoverish him who offers the helping hand, and 
they would nqt be benefited. The man who wants 
liquor and tobacco, theatres and billiard-tables, when 
he has not a comfortable bed, a wholesome meal, or 
decent clothing, is a specimen of the class. The girl 
who buys paste jewelry and a fancy hat, when her 
underclothing does not protect her from the cold, 
also belongs to it. The right use of money, which 
is simply the power of procuring what men's labor 
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has to give, is an art that few have ; in it most per- 
sons are utterly deficient. The true secret is to use 
it for that which they have the most need of. But 
what do we most need ? This is the difficult question 
to answer. But certainly supplying the natural 
wants, and sheltering the body from the elements, 
are the first ; then that which will produce the most ' 
lasting good. But not to begin with those things 
which are to afford but a fleeting gratification. The 
waste, the improvidence of those who are called the 
poor, are the most trying matters that those who are 
endeavoring to assist them have to^encounter. He 
who is endeavoring to help them finds that, though 
they have suffered from want, yet they do not value 
money. If they get it, their first impulse is to waste 
it. It may be partially from the fact that they de- 
spair of really bettering their condition, which leads 
them to eagerly snatch the most fleeting pleasure 
that glitters before them. ^ 



Pleasure too eagerly pursued is never found. 
She flies from those who chase her, and rests with 
those who await her coming. It is as though you 
would knock the green fruit from the tree, sour and 
bitter, when, if you would wait a little, it would fall 
ripe into your lap. You must patiently wait for her, 
or you will never see her. And be not mistaken as 
to the good this life can bring. Many, by seeking 

12* 
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that which cannot be found in this state of being, 
lose that measure of happiness which might be found. 
Seek to know the good this world can give, and, if 
you can get it, be content with it. If you look for 
more, you will lose all. And do not try to drink 
too much at one draught, for the amount which will 
be given you is but limited. You may exhaust it, as 
the spendthrift does his father's hoardings, and be 
in poverty ever afterwards. And know that the 
greatest earthly good is physical health. Without 
that, all else is but mockery ; without it, all of earth 
will pass before you as shadows. Nothing will be 
real but your pain. Therefore, shun any gratifica- 
tion which will scorch your body. 



I SOMETIMES think that the only disinterested love 
is that which a child gives you. It is that which 
makes it so attractive to the world-worn, world- 
weary man. When a child gives you its heart, it is 
without motive ; it expects no gain from it. Blessed 
is that man, that woman, to whom a child will give 
its love. If the heart is bad, the pure instinct of 
childhood will feel it, and shrink from it I would 
rather have a child's love than that of any human 
being. As we grow older, it becomes more attrac- 
tive. It seems to anticipate that purer love we hope 
for after the last sweet, innocent look of childhood 
on earth has passed from us. And their love, their 
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regard, their natures, what a relief from the coarse- 
ness and grossness of the sin-laden, of those who 
have travelled long life's journey. And he has the 
least of these who has the most of a child's heart. 



Men are determined to be unjust to each other. 
They are determined to put the worst construction 
upon every act of your life, to insist that the worst 
motive which they can conceive of governed you. 
And it is wonderful what an amount of ingenuity 
they will exercise in order to give a bad purpose to 
what seems to be a good act. Though the true 
motive lies right before them, so plain that they 
cannot miss it, yet they will not accept it, for that 
would be to give another man credit for having 
something good in him. Let any man look over 
his life, and he will find that evil has been attributed 
to him when it was farthest from his thoughts ; and 
how all the good he has done has been forgotten or 
studiously concealed. But let no man be moved by 
this. Let him try to conquer such a disposition in 
himself. Men do not stimulate each other to do 
good, but provoke each other to evil. If men 
would praise the good in each other, if they would 
see it and recognize it, moral evil would disappear 
from the earth. But a man has to struggle with 
the evil he finds in himself, and the hatred of the 
good he finds in others. He is disappointed when 
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he finds that the good he did, after such a struggle 
with self, should be so little regarded, or so falsified ; 
and he is tempted to say, I Will do good no longer. 
I will pursue the evil, and reap its gains. It is then 
he has learned the first bitter lesson — that men care 
not for the good. Then he must find a motive for 
continued well-doing far beyond and above their 
praise. 



One reason of the dislike of really just men arises 
from their harshness. Having fought and conquered 
a weakness in themselves, they have no toleration 
for it in others. Xhey forget that others may not 
have their strength, or that the temptation may come 
more powerfiil to them. Or it may be the weakness 
or the vice they so bitterly condemn is simply not 
their vice, not their weakness. The most gpntle, 
affectionate natures are often the weakest; while 
the strong man, who has no patience with their 
failures, is harsh and unloving. Success in life is 
generally attained by the triumph of the selfish 
part of a man's nature, his single love of self, and 
his utter disregard of others. 



Some persons are very well, if you see but little of 
them. They will not wear, for soon self crops out 
They can only subdue it for a time. To be agree- 
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able to others, self must be kept in the background. 
When self steps to the front, then attractiveness 
steps to the rear. The more self is subdued, the 
more attractive you are to others. When you have 
forgotten self, and are thinking only of others, then 
you may be sure you are agreeable to others. But as 
soon as you find in yourself a disposition to shine, 
a desire to attract the attention of others to you, 
then rest assured that you are becoming disagree- 
able. As I wrote that last line, my mind wandered 
from the thought I had in my mind when I com- 
menced the paragraph, and I make it a rule, in 
writing these pages, not to attempt to call back the 
thought which has flown. I wish them to be the 
impress of the moment. I wish to write down the 
thought that presses on me by some circumstance 
which occurs around; something of the life about 
me which suggests the thought. Not what I have 
read, not what others say, but what I see, be it 
good or bad, strong or peurile. I wish the thought 
to be my o>wn. Not but others may have thought 
the same, may have spoken and written the same ; 
but it shall be a thought which comes to me as it 
may have come to others when the same things 
crossed their paths. 



One of the saddest jthings, among the many sad 
things of poverty, is the separation of the members 
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of a family. Each has to struggle for Tiimself, and 
the struggle is so hard. They cannot help each 
other. Each one feels that the other, poor as him- 
self, cannot help him. That they must struggle 
alone; or, if they look for aid, they must look to 
strangers. Thus they grow apart. The associa- 
tions of each are different. The gulf between them 
widens. The bond which the union of home would 
have strengthened is broken. When they grow up 
together, they have that affection which enables 
them to unite ; and they learn the power of united 
strength. 



We often are mistaken as to the motive of our 
actions. We call it by a name to which it is not 
entitled. Many of the social laws which men have 
forced upon women, under a pretence of regard 
for her welfare, have their basis in man's selfishness 
and jealousy. Much of what he has taught her as 
feminine modesty is but a disguised form of his jeal- 
ousy. In some lands, it shuts her within walls and 
covers her face with a veil. In our own, it shuts her 
up in social walls, and would cover her face with a 
social veil. It is the feeling she is mine that gov- 
erns him, not that this exclusion is for her happi- 
ness. It is not that which governs him. But by 
what right does he teach hei; that the whole world 
is not for her as well as him ? That the sun. does 
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not shine, and the free winds blow for her as well as 
him ? That the earth is not for her as well as him ? 
The same mother bore them ; from a woman they 
both took their life. Is the son to be king over her 
who gave him life ? Was he not as weak and help- 
less as the daughter ? And did he not need as much 
of the mother's care ? Where, then, is his patent of 
superiority ? Who crowned him ruler over her ? In 
many of the highest attributes, not of human nature 
only, but of divinity, she is his superior. In patience, 
the greatest of all ; in affection, in self-sacrifice ; and, 
but for her, religion would pass from the earth. Let 
men cease to call their self-love and jealousy by 
fine names. Examine, and see what is the real 
motive which governs them, and they will find in- 
stead of its being a thing of glory, it is a thing of 
shame. 



Men seldom change ; as they begin, so they end. 
The volume of good, or sin, may be larger, but the 
story is the same. The great moving cause runs all 
through it. In early life, the seed is sown ; years 
only bring the fruit. The penurious do not become 
liberal when the need of saving has passed. No 
fulness of plenty will make the dishonest man hon- 
est. If he begins a rogue at heart, so will he con- 
tinue through life. He may acquire more art in 
concealing it. It is sometimes said he has no mo- 
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tive to be dishonest ; he has enough. But he does 
not need a motive beyond the habit of his life; 
and so powerful is this habit, that he will risk hfs 
reputation for the smallest gain. This is shown by 
the conduct of wealthy men who have accepted pub- 
lic trust. They will dishonor themselves for the 
most trifling gain ; gain of which they have no pos- 
sible need. But it is in their hearts to do so. It 
has been the basis of their course of life. Men are 
astonished that these persons, for so small a temp- 
tation, will yield ; will run such risks. But the man 
who did it, simply followed the laws of his life. Per- 
haps, when the exposure fell upon him, he would 
have given many times over his miserable gain to 
remove the stain. Thus it is a mistake to suppose 
it is desirable to put rich men in public trusts, simply 
because they are rich. If the man is honest, has 
started life with an honest heart, no temptation, no 
want, can move him. If he is dishonest at heart, 
that dishonesty can never be satisfied. It is not 
want ; it is not need that tempts him ; it is the evil 
within. It began with him, and has followed him 
through life. Do not trust a man because you think 
he has no need to wrong you ; for fulness will not 
hinder him. vMen who have acquired wealth by 
public plunder surprise the unthinking, when they 
are found still following their old courses. It is 
thought, the pressure of necessity having passed, 
they will try to have their dishonor forgotten. 
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They may have tried to do so; but the old habit 
comes over them, and they are found steeped again 
in shameful practices: they could not hold out. 
Another singular fact has come under my notice: 
that whenever a mean, dishonest transaction is un- 
earthed at the bar, among my own profession, certain 
men always have their hands in it. The same names 
always appear. They scent corruption as surely as 
the vulture ; and where its body is, there will they 
be found. These men, whom I could number on 
the fingers of my hands, bring shame on us all; for 
it is the fact, while the good and true men of our 
profession are comparatively little known, these lep- 
ers are known by all men. Persons who come to 
me, and complain that their legal counsel have be- 
trayed them, get no sympathy from me. They have 
simply got their deserts. They searched for a ras- 
cal, and found him ; and he betrayed them. They 
had that notion, so common among the unthinking, 
that a dishonest lawyer is more competent than the 
honest one. A great mistake; for these men are 
generally as ignorant as they are shameless. The 
poor dupe thinks that the man who can be hired to 
cheat another will not cheat the hirer, if he believes 
it is his interest to do so. He who can be hired to 
do dirty work is himself dirty, and will soil every 
man who touches him. It is all-important that a man 
should begin life right. He will find that it will fly 
so quickly ; that he will have but little time for 
13 K . 
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amendment or repentance. He will be so hurried 
on in the path he has chosen, that he will iind no 
time to look back, and but little opportunity or de- 
sire to change it. If he begins wrong, there is but 
little chance that he will ever get right. 



My book may seem without beginning or end. It 
certainly has no orderly arrangement ; and I do not 
intend that it shall have. I mean it for a book of 
suggestions ; to start the thought in those who read 
it, which they may follow out until they are satisfied 
that I am right or wrong. 



The fewer the wants, the higher the manhood; 
the less temptation to oppress, to defraud, to stoop, 
and the greater happiness. Every want or desire 
gratified brings another in its train. We must be- 
gin the denial somewhere. If we do not do it vol- 
untarily, we will be forced to do it ; for there will 
always be wants which cannot be met. Where, then, 
shall that self-denial begin? I answer, at the first 
point possible. Cut off every want you can, and 
^ach one cut off will raise you in the scale of created 
beings. I have often wondered at the toil men will 
undergo, the shame they will endure. How they 
will sacrifice health, peace of mind, and, above all, 
independent thought and action, for that which 
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J)rings so small a return. To live in a larger house, 
.to make a show of fine carriages, clothes, furniture, 
they will lose true manhood. They get in that way of 
living; then they must have so much money. It must 
be had ; there is no turning back. To move in a 
smaller house is to admit failure ; to lose caste among 
those for whose worthless opinion they have ruined 
themselves. Then come the dishonorable practices, 
if they are professional men ; the defalcations, if they 
are intrusted with the money of others; the bankrupt- 
cies, if they are merchants. Then comes debt and 
slavery and falsehood. Then comes the sham life. 
Sometimes it leads to suicide. Many a man has 
ended a miserable life by his own hand, led to it by 
the fear of exposure ; and it has been found that he 
was but a hollow shell. Death has unmasked him. 



Are we sure people are cold, because they seem so 
to us ? Too often we pronounce them so. But it 
does not follow that they are. To those whom they 
love, they are not cold ; and they may be capable of 
the strongest attachment, but it is not for us. It is 
the language of disappointment which says the heart 
is cold. Few are cold to all; and he or she who 
is warm to all, gives but little warmth to any one. 
There must be concentration to give strength. But 
it is, undoubtedly, the misfortune of some, to whom 
much love comes, to be able to give but little ; it is 
riot in their power. 
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While we must not refuse the guide of the past, 
yet we must not be chained to its sepulchral car, 
nor be blinded by its ashes. We must see the day 
in which we live. The latter times are better than 
the former. The old world is better than the new. 
This is the old world — the new has passe^d away. 
Man is learning. He is learning his true good. The 
past hinders him; but he is trying to unshackle 
himself 

Let those who write for living men, cease to steal 
from the dead. Let what every man writes be a 
photograph of his own mind, and men will read it. 
For every human being stands alone ; unlike every 
human being who has gone before him, unlike all 
who shall come after him. A separate world. For 
every human being is a world — grand, incompre- 
hensible, of infinite depth. Alone he came, alone 
he will go hence. Of all who have looked or wept 
on earth, all have differed. Of all the strange fan- 
tasies which have danced before man's vision, all 
have been unlike ; none have trod the same measure. 
There are no counterparts among human beings; 
each has an individuality uncomprehended. 



Be sure that what you think is refinement is not a 
cloak of selfishness. That it is not really a shrink- 
ing from the battle of life; a desire to sleep in shady 
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bowers, while others bear the burden and heat of the 
day. He who is too sensitive, too refined, to mingle 
with the world and do his portion of the work which 
is to be done in it, should have no material wants. 
The man of toil, of brain and hand, — for he who toils 
in any walk of life is a worker, — feels for him whose 
only claim to consideration is that he is utterly use- 
less, a contempt that the brave feel for the craven. 
A man whose life has been spent in self-gratification 
has but a superficial refinement. But the man of 
business, who is that alone, he, too, mistakes his way. 
Day and night does he pursue his business, as though 
that which he was doing was for eternity. Suddenly 
the hand of disease is upon him; then he asks him- 
self, What have I gained ? He finds, after all, he has 
failed. 

A HAUGHTY man, one who treats his fellows with 
scorn, should be a very strong man, for, if he falls, 
the helping hand will fail him. His discomfiture 
will be rejoiced over. This spirit drinks up a man's 
blood. 



Sad to say, a nature naturally trusting, confiding, 
and unsuspicious, by the bitter experience of be- 
trayal and falsehood, may lose all trust. From such 
a nature all human confidence may be driven forth. 
13* 
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So often deceived, that deception is looked for in alL~ 
Nothing will more surely produce universal distrust 
than indiscriminating trust. I have seen the strong- 
hearted man, the great-hearted man, who had trusted 
and been deceived, weeping, say, I will never trust 
another man. Ruin was pending over him, because 
he had been security for his friend; and that friend 
seemed indifferent to his fate; seemed to treat his 
threatened destruction as a trifling matter ; showed 
that he did not feel it It was more than the de- 
ceived one could bear, and he said all men are 
deceivers. If he whom he trusted, would be found 
untrue, all men would be found so. A man feeling 
thus cannot be convinced ; in vain you tell him all 
men are not alike. His special trust has gone, and 
with that his trust in all men. A naturally suspi- 

• 

cious nature may at times be taught confidence, but 
a generous one betrayed will not listen. 



That love which best endures begins in early life. 
It then unfolds its fairest flower. It must have the 
dew of the morning upon it. Should it bud in the 
autumn of life, it may bloom ; but it will not have 
the fragrance of the sweet spring flower. In life's 
later days it will not take deep root. He who ex- 
pects love to bloom in old age looks for roses in 
beds of snow. Thus, when the turning-point comes 
in life's history, we begin to look back. When you 
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find you are looking backward, and not forward, 
then you may know you are growing old. 



Every period of life seems to have its compensa- 
tions. As years slip away, our hold on life loosens. 
Though we know those around us, and can call them 
by name; yet, if they are not of our generation, 
they seem as strangers. We begin after awhile to 
feel as though we were in a strange land, and as 
though we no longer belonged here. But when 
our hold loosens, when our interests fade away, 
when we care but little for that which we once 
cared so much, then comes the compensation. We 
feel less mental pain. Envy, detraction, wound us 
less. Ingratitude and deception cease to surprise 
us. Our self-love has grown less, and with it goes 
our most vulnerable part. It is a sad thing to hear 
a person say, "Oh, I. am tired of all that." It is 
dying. One by one the roots are being pulled up. 
Yet, who would quit this world ? So much in it to 
love. So much that is beautiful. So much that 
the heart clings to. If friends pass away, there are 
other hearts, equally kind, to fill the void. Why 
should you bury your life in the grave? Those 
that live are as lovable as those who are gone. No 
healthy being wishes to quit this world. They who 
would, are sick in mind or body. The healthy 
would live forever. Sorrow, pain, age, bereavement. 
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these loosen ]ife*s hold ; these are the sad messengers 
which fly to welcome death. And yet so many are 
trying to make the lives of others wretched. Think, 
is there not some man, some woman, whose life you 
have tried to embitter ? You have tried to humiliate 
them, to sink them. Fearful thought, that you 
have added to the wretchedness of a fellow-being ; 
that you have sought to do it. You try to justify 
yourselves by saying, they are false, they are true 
objects of scorn. For this you have tried to make 
them unsuccessful. And, when you rejoiced at their 
failure, have you thought of their pain, and that their 
pain was your joy? Once, while passing through 
the court-room, I heard a stranger to me make a 
complimentary remark about me to a fellow-mem- 
ber of the bar, and I never shall forget the reply 
which caught my ear. It was intended to drop me 
as low as he could ; it was the language of hate. I 
had never done him harm; yet he would lessen 
me. I had believed him an honest man, a gentle- 
man ; yet he could not bear to hear his fellow-lawyer 
spoken well of. He may not have known what 
manner of spirit was ruling him. 



Others have written as I now write — that men 
do not hate for the evil they find in another, but 
for the good. Who is it the majority of men call 
ignoble? Does he not keep his word? Does he 
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not fulfil his promises ? Has he been unfaithful to 
his trust ? All these questions may be answered in 
the affirmative; and yet he is not loved of men. 
No : they love better the man of mock generosity ; 
he who freely spends the money he has obtained by 
fraud, or which justly belongs to his family. Let a 
man hold a public trust, and the most bitter enemies 
he will make will be those who sought to induce him 
to violate that trust, and failed. Some of the most 
popular public men have been those who only lived 
to do evil — men whose whole influence was baleful; 
who never uttered a noble sentiment. But they ob- 
tained place, and gave spoils to their followers. 



The substratum of all of Chesterfield's rules is a 
desire to please, by making others pleased with 
themselves ; to do your utmost to make woman and 
man love you ; to win their hearts through their 
self-love. The man governed by his rules will al- 
ways be an agreeable man, though not a true one. 
The basis is selfishness ; the potent weapon, flattery. 
The soft adulation, gently whispered, throws the 
resolution off guard, and prepares the heart to re- 
ceive the subtle poison. It adds fuel to our seff- 
love, and we love him who feeds it. He who can 
and will minister to it, holds the heart of his victim 
in his hands. My memory calls up such a man. He 
has a smile for all — the good and the bad alike. It 
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is really a mocking, malignant grin, but passes ivith 
the world for a smile; for the manifestation of a 
kindly nature ; of one who takes a deep interest in 
your welfare. He squeezes your hand (for this is 
one of his tricks), and calls you brother as gently and 
endearingly as though you had been born under the 
same roof, and rocked in the same cradle. But that 
hand has as cordial a grasp for the scoundrel as the 
honest man. Is it the charity of his nature which 
makes him blind to the faults of others? Not so. 
He sees through men with the keenest vision. But 
the base may be of use to him. His soft words drop 
upon the ear like a lullaby, putting caution to sleep. 
But to him who knows him, they rattle as though 
they rolled over his own stony heart. His speech 
is a constant eulogy. He wins his way ; upward he 
rises. In the end, the penalty of deception falls 
heaviest on himself The deceiver, in turn, becomes 
the deceived ; deceived by himself Knowing him- 
self how false he is, he thinks all others false. He 
has mocked others, to be mocked himself. Where, 
then, shall we look for the true standard of a gentle- 
man ; for the rules which will make him who prac- 
tises them in heart and manners a gentleman? I 
answer in a few quotations that should be familiar 
to all : " Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one another." 
You are not to prefer another because you wish to 
win him, that he may serve you. " Mind not high 
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things, but condescend to men of low estate." Con- 
sideration for all men. Stop and think ; how would 
you like that which you are about to say to another 
said to you ? And rest assured, whatever may be the 
difference of your conditions, that which will hurt you 
will hurt him. " If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men." This disposition 
to live peaceably with all men may be backed by the 
greatest courage ; a courage based on a sense of duty ; 
that knows the danger, and faces it. Not that of 
hot blood or insensibility to danger. 



Many men are very courageous in advocating that 
which is popular — that wTiich no man questions. 
They are very bold when they are on the swelling 
tide — that which is considered entirely respectable. 



How much of life's happiness is interfered with by 
the depraved and the criminal. This is especially 
true of the poorer classes. These people interfere 
with their enjoyment. They make restraints neces- 
sary; prevent sociality. But for them, the inter- 
course of men with each other might be so much 
more free. Crime builds high and strong walls. It 
forges bolts and bars. It causes one man to hang 
round the neck of another the insignia of his dis- 
trust in him; that badge of shame to both — a Reg- 
ister of Fares. 
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Man is determined not to be happy. When the 
elements of happiness are all round him, he will de- 
sire something which he has not. He will search, 
and see if there is not something he wants. He will 
not consider what he has, but what he has not. Per- 
haps this is necessary, as an element of progress, 
that he should not be content with that which he has ; 
that he should be still striving for the better. But 
it prevents him from being happy. If he could but 
see and feel the elements of happiness in that which 
he has ; but still strive for better things, without that 
element of unrest. Seek the better beyond, while 
seeing the good in that which you have; not look- 
ing at the defects in that which you have, so that you 
may not know the good that is left ; but seeking the 
defects, only that you may correct them ; and still 
finding the good in that which you have. Of course, 
no man can attain to this except in a limited de- 
gree. But that should not hinder him from striv- 
ing to check the unrest, the discontent with that 
which he has, while still pressing forward for better 
things. 



A MOST unfortunate compound is old age, or in- 
creasing years, which have not attained old age and 
personal vanity. Vanity requires a pinching and 
sacrificing of the body, which the body that has 
years upon it is but ill able to bear. It. demands 
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ease and comfort, easy shoes, loose fitting garments. 
But vanity will not have these. It will have appear- 
ance, though it produces pain. In many things 
years are not consistent; the mind, the wish, will 
demand that which the year-worn body will not 
grant. 



A MAN who is of importance while in office, and 
who sinks into insignificance as soon as he is out of 
it, shows that it was the office, and not the man, which 
was of consideration. Many men, who attract con- 
siderable public attention while occupying official 
position, sink into utter insignificance as soon as 
they lose their places. This shows that it is the 
garment, and not the man, we see. Having obtained 
the place by accident or some fortuitous circum- 
stances ; by the use of the money which the place 
gives them they succeed in keeping in office; but 
if their hold slips, they fall at once into utter ob- 
livion. The test of the power of a man is the place 
he can hold in public opinion without the aid of of- 
fice. He then stands alone, without crutches. In 
this country, where every office is open to every 
man, and office is so eagerly sought and so highly 
valued, it requires a strong man to attract much 
public attention without the aid of office. But 
after all, what a poor distinction it is. So soon for- 
gotten. The office remains. As one man goes out 
14 
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and another goes in, the public attention is still 
turned to the office. He who is passing out is un- 
heeded, while the attention is turned to him who is 
coming in. The vain, weak man, while in office, 
imagines that the consideration he receives is due to 
Jiis superior merit; but he soon finds his mistake, 
when change strips him of his place. Indeed, he 
sinks below his true worth ; for people seem to have 
a revenge to gratify; having, for various motives, 
given him while in office a consideration to which 
he was not entitled, they think to balance the ac- 
count by treating him with undeserved contempt, 
when they have nothing to hope or fear from his of- 
ficial position. A young man should strive to be of 
some account in this world without the aid of office, 
^o that if it comes to him it adds nothing to him as a 
man ; and if he is stripped of it, he loses nothing, save, 
perhaps, that wider field for benefiting others which 
office may have given him. Office, indeed, seems with 
us to seek small men. I presume that is due, among 
other things, to the fact that men of mean capacities 
do not excite the envy of men, as do men of large 
capacity. It is more like elevating one of them- 
selves, when they elevate him. Then he is more 
serviceable, more controllable; for it is sadly true^ 
that men are pushed forward, not for their capability 
of serving the public, but for their willingness to 
serve those who have elevated them. This is the 
only explanation for the fact that so many inferior 
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men are to be found in high places. There has been 
an influence existing in Pennsylvania which has kept 
in private life men of ability and independence. Her 
highest offices have been filled by the merest puppets. 
They have moved as the wires from behind have 
been pulled. Men have held high places whose 
only record is that they have been successful in 
getting high place. They got it; that is all that 
can be said of them. No worthy deed, no noble 
thought written or spoken, marks their record. 
And yet they think they have been honored by the 
place. But he who takes a place he is not compe- 
tent well to fill, but displays his deficiencies which 
otherwise would not be known. 



Jealousy has two ingredients which mark it as 
the lowest of passions. First, it is a confession of 
inferiority in him who is moved by it. It means 
that he of whom he is jealous, has the power to 
supplant him. Second, it is the manifestation of a 
nature intensely selfish; that nature which thinks 
only — it is mine; that regards not the good, not the 
feelings, not the interest, not the right of free 
thought, of free action in the one of whom he is 
jealous. It is the relation of that one to himself 
alone which he considers. The homicide from jeal- 
ousy deserves the least consideration. He destroys 
that which he thinks he cannot have alone. Cruel 
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passion ; its only basis is exaggerated self-love. He 
cares not for the pain he inflicts. If ever human 
mercy should be forgotten, and stern justice alone be 
considered, it is when a jealous man hurls into eter- 
nity, by his bloody hand, the object of his jealousy. 



\ 



It sometimes is a matter of surprise that seeming 
godly persons have reprobate children. If, however, 
we would look deeper, it would not 'be a matter of 
so much surprise. The father's 'wickedness is of a 
different appearance, but it is essentially the same as 
that of the son. The son has come to his rascality 
by inheritance. The father may have been the mana- 
ger of a joint-stock company, which, under his guid- 
ance, and that of his fellow-conspirators, declared 
large dividends when the concern was actually in- 
solvent. This was done to give the stock a false 
value ; that it may be disposed of at unreal prices ; 
put off on some .one else. Therefore, though the 
son is what the world calls a thief, he came by it 
by right of blood. It is the same trait of character 
manifested in a different way, save that the father's 
crime is greater, for the injury he does is greater. 
He destroys men's confidence in their fellow-men. 
He shows that profession may be contradicted by 
the man's life. The father mourns the misconduct 
of the son, and puts the blame on every influence 
except the right one — his blood, which flows in the 
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son's veins, and his example, which is before him. 
It is useless to blame the tempters, as they are 
called, which are around him. The tempter does 
not seek him, but he seeks the tempter. He creates 
the temptation. He weaves the net in which he is 
caught. The evil is within him ; it does not come 
from without. He would find it, if it was in the 
world; and if it was not in the world, he would put 
it there. The father denounces forms of sin to which 
he has no inclination ; for greed governs him ; it ab- 
sorbs every appetite and passion. He thus finds it 
easy to war against other forms of vice in other 
men. We all see selfish motives in others against 
which we wish to war ; but the war we should begin 
with self is seldom begun, or but faintly carried on. 

Lawyers often Jay claim to " gaining a case" by 
their own merit in trying it, and allude to their 
adversary as losing it, when the facts of the one 
side, and the law governing the facts, were such 
that he could not help gaining it, and, as a con- 
sequence, the other side to lose. There is often 
not the slightest cause for his vainglory or for his 
opponent's depreciation. The counsel who has lost 
his cause^ may have been vain and foolish enough 
to undervalue the power of his opponent or the 
strength of his case. Then, if he has, in addition to 
that, had the bad taste so to intimate to his oppo- 
14* L 
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nent, he deserves the defeat which generally awaits 
him. I do not mean to say that a just cause may 
not be lost purely by the fault of the lawyer. He 
may not properly arrange his testimony; he may 
not bring out all of the facts which could be proved 
by his witnesses ; he may not show, where he could 
by proper cross-examination, the untruth of the 
witnesses opposed to him, or their bias or prejudice 
which gave a coloring to their testimony; or he 
may misconceive the law, or not properly present 
it, so as to get the rulings or the charge of the 
judge right; or he may not be able to combat the 
sophistry of opposing counsel, or check and over- 
turn, if needs be, the sympathy or hostility which 
his opponent's arts or eloquence has created in the 
minds of the jury; but this is only in debatable 
cases. A case may be so clear that it amounts to 
a demonstration. The rulings of the judge may 
be such as to absolutely control the case ; and his 
rulings may be the law, so clear and well settled, 
that it cannot be disputed. The lawyer does not 
make his case, does not manufacture the facts, does 
not invent the law ; therefore, if these are all uncon- 
trollably in his favor, he cannot be said to gain his 
case. The lawyer against whom the verdict is en- 
tered or judgment rendered, may have conducted 
his case with far more learning and ability than he 
who has gained the victory. It is the way in which 
he carries his cause, with the law and facts against 
him, which tests the lawyer. 
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One needs all the strength that can be obtained, 
from every source, to bear the injustice, the misap- 
prehension, the malice and envy he meets with from 
his fellow-men. The effort which he feels is all 
the time at work to pull him down, has the effect 
to break the heart, to loosen the hold ; and, there- 
fore, every human being needs all the strength 
which can be had, from every source, to with- 
stand the unceasing attacks of his fellow-man. This 
strength he cannot find without ; it is like going into 
the camp of the enemy to find allies. He must look 
within — in the citadel of his own breast ; and if in 
it he finds meanness, littleness, dishonesty, then is 
he weak indeed. But if he finds a true manhood 
there, finds that he has not stooped to the strong, 
nor trodden upon the weak ; that he has taken the 
goods of no man, neither his earnings, nor his repu- 
tation, then he finds that the citadel is strong, that 
its forces are invulnerable, and he despises the feeble 
attack of the enemy. As the great Teacher taught 
us, they " can kill the body." But the brave spirit, 
strong in itself, they cannot conquer. He who has 
but a small portion of this spirit, who feels its power, 
would not exchange it for anything this world can 
give. A man buoyed up, strengthened by this con- 
sciousness, the world does not understand; he is 
thought proud, arrogant, selfish ; when, in truth, no 
man has less of pride, or of arrogance, or of selfish- 
ness. He is simply sustained by looking within. 
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He says to himself, they are wrong in their estimate 
of me, and I cannot set them right. The fault of 
such a nature is a want of charity for those who are 
weak where he is strong. And the fault of his out- 
ward manner is coldness. The meanness of men 
makes him cold to them. But, by a strange contra- 
diction, he may be susceptible of the spftest emotions 
of pity and sympathy. Where he cannot respect, his 
heart may overflow with the tenderest sympathy. 
Let the suffering of the weak, or the cry of the 
oppressed but reach his ear, and all the power of his 
nature is aroused. He loves, sympathizes, pities, but 
does not respect. What can success give that com- 
pensates for the loss of manhood; for that which 
humbles himself before himself? For, however he 
may bear himself, or endeavor to do so, that feeling, 
I know I am an abject cheat, will stand right before 
him. Thus, such men become boasters, braggarts; 
and become especially vain of their accumulations. 
Unasked, unwarranted, they will begin to talk of 
their possessions. Conscious of their littleness, they 
try to impress you with their importance; but if you 
ask them the more important question. You say you 
have money, what use have you made of it ? Have 
you used it only to gratify your appetites, to pamper 
your vanity? For if you have, then you are the 
worse man for its possession. And that man who, 
unasked, thrusts upon you an inventory of his goods, 
has nothing else. That is all there is of him. He 
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knows there is nothing of the man ; nothing of that 
which stands before you ; that of himself he is noth- 
ing; so he brings forward his possessions to give 
himself consideration. And he fails. Even his own 
kind see the thinness of the garb he endeavors to 
clothe himself with. A very sensible man, but one 
who made no pretension, once made this keen re- 
mark to me. " Often in our Park,'* said he, "collisions 
will occur between carriages, which naturally lead 
to collisions between the occupants. Then, when I 
hear one of them in the quarrel talk of his money 

or of his houses, I know that the man is nothing, 

• 

whatever his alleged possessions may be." And he 
was right. The question in dispute between them 
should be. Whose fault occasioned the accident? 
And the object of the one who brings forward either 
his real or his supposed wealth, can only be to mag- 
nify his importance, and overawe his antagonist ; not 
by the right of his side of the controversy, but by 
the ostentation of his wealth. And it shows further 
that his wealth is all he has, or it is that which gives 
him the greatest consideration. I once heard two 
men disputing under similar circumstances : the ve- 
hicle of one had run into and broken down that of 
the other. Something was said, which I did not 
hear ; but, said the other in reply, " I, too, have a 
few bricks." A just answer would have been : Well, 
I am glad of it ; then you are able to respond in 
damages for the injury you have done me. Though 
the probability is, that the reply was in kind. 
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it must be of them. Then, in elevating it, they elevate 
themselves. 



The man whose soul rises above the wants and 
wishes of those around him, who does not love virhat 
they love, will be hated. The great sin of our time 
— and it may have been the sin of all times — is 
greed; greed which breaks faith; greed which \s 
cruel ; greed which is masked hypocrisy, and coun- 
terfeits goodliness to feed itself; greed which tramps 
down truth ; greed which devours all. And y^t men 
have for it the greatest leniency. It is not the money 
which the people lose by the want of fidelity in those 
whom they trust; for that is not taken away.; it 
returns back again through other channels. But 
the faith in man, the belief in the good, are taken, 
and do not return. The example of the success" of 
evil, the degradation of man, remain. 

One thing to which man is not equal, is the admin- 
istration of justice. It is but a seeming justice he 
administers. Cases are decided, and to all appear- 
ance justice has been done. The reasoning by 
which the judgment is arrived at seems to be just 
and true ; yet a vice, an error unseen, lurks in the 
case, which has prevented the judgment. To illus- 
trate : In setting up certain defences, notice of the 
special matters of defence must be given the plain- 
tiff; otherwise, the defence cannot on trial be proved. 
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This is a rule of fairness; that the plaintiff may 
. know what defence he must come prepared to meet. 
I tried a case for a defendant; gave notice to the 
plaintiff of my defence, and at trial proved it, and a 
vqf diet was rendered in my favor^ The plaintiff took 
the case to the Supreme Court, and the judgment 
given in my favor was reversed. The judge, in de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court, based it 
upon the fact that no notice of the special matter had 
been given. At the argument the point was raised; 
my antagonist refused to admit that notice was given ; 
and as it did not appear of record, the court treated 
it as though lio notice had been given. There was 
no way by which such notice could have been put 
upon the record. The rule now is different, and I 
would not lose my case under such circumstances. 
Now, for any one to read the report of that case, the 
reasoning would appear to be just, and the case prop- 
erly decided ; and yet it rests on a falsehood. The 
great obstacle which the administration of justice en- 
counters is perjury. If the facts are not truly proved, 
the best laws fall to the ground. Indeed, the justice 
of the law becomes its greatest injustice, when it is 
based upon a wrong finding of the facts. Then, 
where direct perjury is not intended, defect of mem- 
ory, of observation, prejudice, affection, all combine 
to render difficult a true finding of the facts. What, 
then, avails correct reasoning, when based upon un- 
truth, upon falsehood ? The more just the reason- 
ing, then, the more false the conclusion. It is a 
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Straight line, leading directly in the opposite direc- 
tion from that in which you would go. The preju- 
dice of a jury for or against counsel, the eloquence 
or skill of counsel, all may help to defeat the attain- 
ment of justice. And yet, without the existence of 
a body of men devoted to the study of the law, there 
would soon cease to be any law. Without laivyers, 
there would be no law; and t^ithout law, and its 
orderly administration, comes despotism, when the 
will of man, and not his reason, rules action. But I 
must add this — though it may seem to contradict 
somewhat that which I have written — that so far as 
my experience goes, the verdicts of juries have gener- 
ally been correct. I am only speaking now of the 
cases in which I was personally engaged. That is, 
from the evidence before them, I believe their ver- 
dicts were generally correct. But they may have been 
deceived by false testimony. Another great diffi- 
culty in the administration of criminal justice is the 
sympathy with the convicted criminal. He of whom 
no wrong had been suspected ; he who has had the 
confidence of the community, holding positions of 
important trust, is found to have betrayed that trust. 
Without warning or intimation, his villany is re- 
vealed, and he stands before the community a con- 
fessed rogue. He has sinned without temptation; 
he has stolen without need. Such a man is corrupt 
at heart. The very fountain of action is polluted. 
Then comes the apology for his conduct; the ex- 
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tenuation ; the plea of temptation, that is, he tried 
to save himself by the destruction of others. And 
the further plea is put in, that he was induced to act 
as he did by those around him ; and, perhaps, con- 
trolled by those who got him in their power ; forget- 
ting that he was first base before the base obtained 
power over him. The honest man fears no man. 
No man can compel him to do wrong, for he puts 
himself in no man's power by taking the first step 
in the wrong. A man in difficulties, through whose 
mind passes the thought of extricating himself by 
fraud, is not a genuine man ; he is a counterfeit. Such 
a thought will not cross his mind, much less take 
lodgment there, if he is true. It will no more sug- 
gest itself to him than will suicide, as a way to be re- 
lieved from his difficulties. I do not merely say he 
will not harbor the thought, but I say that it will not 
present itself to him. If a man feels a pain in his arm, 
the thought does not suggest itself that he should 
cut it off to be relieved of the pain. The instinct of 
self-preservation forbids this. So with the honest 
mind; relief by fraud, by dishonesty, never suggests 
itself There is that in such a mind which prevents 
such a thought from rising. 



There is no judgment the world more surely 
reverses than the judgment of parents as to the 
merits of their children. That child whom they 
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think the most promising, will fail in life*s strug- 
gle ; and the one of whom they think the least, will 
have to cany him through. Let parents rest as- 
sured that their opinion is wrong; that the child 
upon whom they place their hopes, will fail them ; 
and that the one whom they value the least, will 
prove the best. The forward, pert child seems to 
win the parents' heart; they not observing that it 
is demonstrative because it is shallow. Parents 
little think how deeply their manifested preference is 
wounding the sensitive, shrinking, but strong nature 
of the unfavored one. It is as hard for parents 
to judge justly of their children as of themselves. 
The judgment parents have formed, they will, in all 
probability, never change. They will think misfor- 
tune blighted the favorite child, and good fortune 
favored the other. Justice between them they will 
never do. The verdict of the world they never will, 
never can, understand. The parent who reads this, 
and who finds his heart warming towards the be- 
loved child, may admit, from his observation of 
others, that which I have written is true ; but he will 
still think he is right. But I say to him, that it is 
written in the history of the world, that his opinion 
will not stand its test ; that the scale of merit he 
has formed among his children, will be turned up- 
side down. And that, think what he may, the world 
will be right and he wrong. It may be his very 
preference weakens the preferred and strengthens 
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the rejected. Strength comes from privation ; weak- 
ness, from gratification. The cold wind braces, the 
warm sun softens. I hope some child, who is con- 
scious that the home circle values him or her but 
little, will read this; for I would like to say to 
that child, "be of good cheer;*' time will win youf 
cause; others will understand and appreciate you, 
if your parents do not. And your parents will be 
compelled to acknowledge merit in you, though 
they may never fail to insist upon your brother's or 
your sister's superiority. 



This haste to believe ill of others, this readiness 
to credit the tale of slander, and especially the tale 
of slander of a woman against a man, was vividly 
brought to my mind by an incident in the course of 
my practice. A woman came to me with a tale of 
wrong against brother lawyers. I said to the person 
who introduced her to me, these men against whom 
she speaks, whom she alleges have wronged her, I 
know to be honest men — gentlemen and lawyers. 
If I should take her case, what guarantee have I 
that she will not speak of me as she has spoken of 
them ? He still thought she had been wronged, and 
I consented to investigate her case. But I thought 
her a dangerous woman, and I asked a friend to as- 
sociate himself with me. We found that her allega- 
tions of wrong done her were false ; that her coun- 
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sei had been faithful to her ; but that she had been 
false to them. Yet her story, washed with frequent 
tears, was calculated to deceive ; to make you think 
it must be, that wrong had been done her. And yet 
it was all false, and I drove her from my office. I 
would say to brother lawyers, remember, when a 
person comes to you, charging a brother, whom you 
have always believed to be true, with deception and 
fraud, that if you listen, and take up the complainant's 
cause, he will in the end say the same of you. Be 
very slow to believe evil of him whom through years 
you have known nothing but good, especially from 
the lips of a stranger. Reject at once; or, if you 
listen, let it be in silence. Then, before you have 
committed yourself by a word, learn of the matter 
from the traduced lawyer. Hear what he has to 
say, and it will be very strange if you do not find 
that he has acted with fidelity, truth, and honor; 
and that the story which has been told you is a lie, 
web and woof. Some stories have a thread of truth 
running through them, while the body is false ; but 
these stories carried to you of a brother lawyer, 
whom you have always known to be a man of hon- 
or, will be found to be false from end to end. And 
even those which are told of him who has fallen 
into disgrace, are not one-half true. Poverty may 
have led him to do that which is not strictly honor- 
able ; but do not join in the hunt, which is to hunt 
him to death ; which is to give him no chance to 
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repent; no chance to return. Let others be the tools 
of malice, if they will ; let one lawyer, be hired to 
hunt another, as the hound hunts the prey at the 
bidding of his master; but no man can hire me to do 
it ; and I feel the same loathing I would feel for a 
professional hangman, for the man who is so hired. 
He may plead a sense of duty ; I would feel no such 
duty. God never commissioned me, and man can- 
not, to hunt for another man's character — his life. 
Let that be said which may be said in defence of 
such men, that they but perform a duty to society ; 
they perform a duty which none but bad-hearted, 
cold, cruel men could perform. Tigers, jackals, may 
have place in the economy of things, but they remain 
tigers and jackals still. The men who do it are fitted 
for it. Another rule : always suspect those who run 
from lawyer to lawyer. There is something wrong 
about them ; they are bad, or their cause is bad — or 
both. First, rest assured that they do not pay ; they 
do not recognize service rendered them ; they do not 
think your time, of which they, without hesitation, 
rob you, of any value at all. They do not value their 
own, then how can they value yours? You will 
find that they will not pay you. Ask them for 
a fee, and see how quickly you will be rid of them. 
Make up your mind, when they abuse another law- 
yer, that, among other things, they have not paid 
him. Slander has been his only recompense ; and, 

if you look for a selfish motive of action, kAow that 

17 N 
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the same will be said of you which has been said 
of him. He had every motive to do that which 
was right, every interest; for it is to no lawyer's 
interest to wrong his client. He has his reputa- 
tion to establish or maintain. His sins, if he com- 
mits them in his profession, will come out in the 
open day. Then be slow to think evil of him ; and, 
especially, at the suggestion of his discarded or de- 
feulting client. If you do, and act upon it, you will 
surely repent of it. You will place yourself in a 
false position with your brother, and do and say that 
of which you will be ashamed. 



When you strike at meanness and wrong ; at the 
oppressor in favor of the oppressed; at the sneak; 
at the sycophant, let it be with your might, not 
doubtingly, not hesitatingly; but let it be direct, 
aimed at the object, and with all the power that God 
has given you. Let it be your purpose to shatter, to 
break. Let your words blister ; let them scald ; let 
them burn. Do not soften them-; do not seek to 
cover the truth with velvet, for then it has the effect 
of falsehood. Use the word that expresses the very 
thought of your soul. Then, if you feel confident that 
you are right, say it. Fear not the consequences ; for, 
if you fear, you will not speak the truth. Truth is not 
welcome ; it stings. If it strikes health, it pains, not ; 
if it strikes disease, it wounds to death. If there was 
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more truth spoken in the world, there would be less 
meanness, fewer shams. Meanness, hypocrisy, and 
cant would be discovered and despised. Their 
true worth, their real unworthiness, would then 
be known. Falsehood and hypocrisy would no 
longer be sought for refuge ; for they would cease to 
give refuge. Truth would unmask them. Then let 
your blow be no wavering, timid, half-hearted one. 
Strike not at all, unless you feel you are right ; and 
then take counsel only of your God, never of men ; 
and if you are satisfied you are right, let nothing 
deter you. Praise may come ; denunciation will 
surely come. If no cry from the wounded come, 
your blow has been that of a palsied arm ; palsied 
by fear, by doubt, by false regard for the opinion of 
others. Let your arm be nerved by a contempt for 
the world's opinion, save as you feel that opinion is 
the right. Be yourself the judge ; and you alone. 
Take no man's opinion because it is his opinion. 
You are responsible to yourself and your Creator 
alone; and no man's opinion of the right will be a 
defence before either God or yourself. The lame, 
the maimed, the wounded, move on crutches ; the 
well walk on their own limbs ; they are not carried. 
They do not want artificial limbs ; their own, though 
they be weak, still bear them through life. It is 
sometimes hard to know the right; still, no man 
can guide you in it. I undertake to guide my clients 
as to the law of the land, because, as to that, I find. 
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Thus it is written ; but beyond that I decline to go. 
There is that in every man's life which he must de- 
cide for himself. I cannot guide him; he cannot 
guide me. Again I say, let it be with your might 



When I have manifested my anger by bitter 
words, I feel that I have given away a part of my- 
self; I feel that the one upon whom I have heaped 
my wrath has taken from me. I have given him 
more than my blood ; a part of my life. The smoth- 
ered fire has burst forth ; it has leaped into flame ; it 
has burned with a fury. But my spirit has been the 
fuel; it has fed the flame; the coals, the cinders 
have fallen upon me. It is I who have been con- 
sumed. I have lost. The fire would kindle, but, 
if I had kept the flames within my own breast, it 
would have warmed, but would not have scorched, 
me. It would have moved me to do the right thing, 
to repel the wrong. But when it burst forth, and 
showed it was there, then it consumed; and con- 
sumed me. When you throw angry words, they are 
moulded from your own heart. It is a part of you, 
from which they are cast. If you were weighed in 
manhood's scales, after your bitter words had been 
thrown, you would be found to weigh less. You 
weigh less, just as you do after having been in the 
preparing-room of a Turkish bathing establishment. 
The heat of anger has lessened the good in you ; it 
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has gone from you. More than that, you have 
shrunken. You are not only a lighter man, but you 
are a smaller man ; and it will take a long time of 
self-control for you to gain your former weight and 
grow to your former stature ; if you ever do. For I 
sometimes think a fit of anger leaves a permanent 
mark. In the end it will make you a dwarf. Years 
have passed, but a word which was spoken to me 
in anger is in my mind still. It was said in a mo- 
ment, but the hot word of anger burned it in my 
memory. He who said it, perhaps in an hour forgot 
that it had been said. But I never forgot it. He 
who spoke that word could do nothing, could say 
nothing, which would pass that word into forgetful- 
ness. I fear I have said words which have never been 
forgotten, and never will be. I have forgotten them, 
as though they had never been said ; for the bitter 
words we speak we forget always. Those which are 
spoken to us may never be forgotten, especially if 
we feel that they reveal the soul of him who speaks 
them. An angry word is the lightning*s flash, which 
discovers the soul's inmost recesseS. 



Strange it is, when years have taught us how 
little life can give ; how little there is for us to ex- 
pect ; when hope has nothing to rest upon ; when 
love, which is the substance of all romance, is po 
longer for us ; that still should cling to us that un- 
17* 
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definable feeling, that longing, that reaching after a 
happier lot. Like a mist upon which the sun's rays 
fall, it surrounds us. Like ocean's fog, which at the 
distance seems like a land of beauty, but as we sail 
towards it is only fog, after all. Is it the spirit of 
good, when it has driven back the spirit of evil, that 
is whispering of something beyond? The body may 
be old ; the heart may be, too ; much may leave us ; 
but there is that which will not go. No words 
which I know can tell what it is. The ear heard it 
not ; the eye saw it not ; it comes from the noise- 
less, from the invisible. When the humble believer 
pours out his soul in song of Heaven, no doubt he 
then feels what no power of his can reveal — 
something the soul sees which the eyes cannot. 
This beautiful afternoon, as it draws to a close, I 
have tried to tell of the spirit that has come upon 
me ; of the unseen influence that broods over me. 
But I have failed; I know I have failed. I had 
something to tell, but I have not told it; for I can- 
not. Shall I strike it all out? No. I will let it 
remain. 



One of the most unfortunate combinations is a 
weak body and strong appetite. It is a powerful en- 
gine driven to the utmost of its power in a frail hull. 
Soon the light craft must be shaken in pieces, and 
go to the bottom. The weakness of the body 
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weakens the will, the controlling power. The an- 
cestor of the unfortunate may have had a powerful 
body, which was destroyed by powerful apjfetites; 
the strong appetites descended to his posterity; 
but the powerful frame in which they were set was 
broken to pieces ; and this broken frame, with the en- 
gines of appetite in full vigor, his posterity inherits. 
The poisons of life only seem to have combined to 
create these unfortunates. They are deadly weeds ; 
they will bear no fruit, but only exhale poison. They 
will not add to the comfort, the happiness, the good 
of one human being; but annoyance, misery, evil, 
alone will attend them. They not only eat the 
fruits of other men's labor, but they destroy them. 
They pass from mad indulgence to despair, and 
from despair to death. They think they are making 
the most of life. From the flowers, which in life grow 
all around them, they suck only poison. Cutting life 
short is not making the most of it. It is a man 
who makes most of life. He who is only adding to 
life's evil, is making life worse for others, and mak- 
ing the worst of it for himself. Imagine a world 
made up of such men. Why, the devils would fly 
from it. A drunken man ! Of all the loathsome crea- 
tures that crawl on the earth or beneath its surface, 
that inhabit the depths of the sea, none so repulsive, 
none so loathsome, as a drunken man. You cannot 
liken him unto anything that moves or crawls ; he 
is like only unto himself. If he has fallen to the 
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earth, the great mother of all, save only of such 
beings as he ; — for such creatures were never iDom, 
they are the creation of man; — I say, if he, in his 
posture, imitates the crawling worm, and you en- 
deavor to assist him to rise to his inheritance, the 
erect posture of a man, he will probably heap curses 
on you. I have been writing of those whom I had 
in my mind when I commenced writing this para- 
graph ; for I would not thus write of all men whom 
I have known, who at times lose their reason in in- 
toxication. For I wish to write of men as I see 
them, not to create or support any system of social 
morality. All men are not thus degraded. Even 
when reason*s light is put out, and the darkness 
of intoxication is over them, even then the gentle- 
man remains iVith some. Kindness and courtesy 
are so much a part of them, that there is no evil to 
come from them, though judgment's guide is gone. 
This I know to be so. I have known those whose 
feet refused to bear them, who were as helpless as 
infants, and yet were gentle, without disposition to 
do harm by deed or word. I feel that I am treading 
on uncertain ground. On the one hand, I see the 
cruel fiend of strong -drink ; on the other, the kindly 
man overcome. I have nothing new to write of it, 
and my pen shall from henceforth write no more 
of it. This paragraph was painful for me to write. 
I labored to express what I thought. The whole 
subject is distasteful to me, and I will have no more 
of it. 
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The shadow of melancholy, the shadow of fore- 
boding of evil, the influence that will not let you 
fully enjoy the present hour, "the spider in the cup," 
the creeping gloom, the spectre that just touches you, 
the power that will not let you be completely happy, 
— where do these enemies come from ? Who sends 
them? Reason cannot drive them back; joy can- 
not capture them. No: they hover over us, and 
ever touch us with their cold, clammy wings. Do 
they come from earth or hell ? Whence this antici- 
pation of evil, of harm to come ? One man gathers 
gold ; with that he thinks he can beat them back ; 
another seeks learning, from which he may find 
argument to conquer them ; the other would fill his 
ears with the acclamations of the multitude, so that 
he may hear them not ; but they all fail. No human 
sound can drown the noise of the flapping of their 
wings ; no learning can tell of a place where they 
come not ; no gold can buy them to depart. The 
intertwined threads of good and evil we cannot sepa- 
rate. These shadows of evil are • warnings that we 
shall prepare — prepare for that which is to come. 
But how ? Let each answer to himself. 



It is the time-worn remark, quoted without end, 
that " life is short." But is it true ? As compared 
with eternity, life is short ; as compared with man's 
mission on earth, it seems long. No matter what 
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may be the reader's age, let him turn his memory 
back to his earliest recollection, and how long ago it 
is. I now turn my mind back to my first recollec- 
tion of life, and it is a memory of tears. My mother, 
who was but twenty years of age, died when I ivas 
but six weeks old. Looking out of the window of 
my father's house, weeping for her who had nursed 
me, is the first of my life which memory now re- 
calls. Dying men, when delirium is over them, 
call for mother. It is the first, the last call — for 
mother. I, who never knew a mother's love, ^vho 
never, within memory's recall, saw a mother's face, 
started to write of life's period, find my hand re- 
fuse to drop the subject, when the word mother 
was written. Men in their dying dreams forget 
wife, forget children, but never mother. It is a 
strange fate to never know a mother. And the 
lack of mother love must have a powerful influence 
on the heart. That affection which a mother's love 
draws forth in childhood, gives an impulse to the 
feelings at life's outset. Without a mother's love, 
these feelings must lie dormant, or perhaps die. It 
is therefore a fancy of mine, that men who have 
never known a mother's love are cold men, or men 
of uncertain, transient affections. Perhaps parental 
love may awaken and keep alive a steady flame ; 
but of parental love I know nothing, and will not, 
therefore, write of it. Though this I think, that he 
who has not had a happy childhood — and without a 
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mother's love there can be no happy childhood, — 
may from the deep feeling of its want seek to give 
his children a happy childhood. I have often thought 
what must be the feeling of the mother who finds 
she must quit this earth and leave a babe behind ; 
her queries as to its fate. She may be assured of her 
own future life in the world beyond ; but as to the 
helpless being whom she leaves in this, all is dark. 
As she thinks that to strange hands she must com- 
mit and trust it ; that her love it will never know ; 
perhaps she would fain take it with her ; but, no, she 
goes to realms of light through the gates of death. 
God grant that he who writes this page with tear- 
dimmed eyes may yet see that mother's face when 
he shall have passed those gates. I have written 
that life is long. We have full time to do all gf our 
work. When a man says he has not time to do that 
which it is his duty to do, he is deceived. He has an 
abundance of time, if he did not waste it. Every 
man has time to do all he is capable of doing. Few 
men, I imagine, do not find time a burden ; it wearies 
them. How shall I employ it ? is the question often 
asked. We have hours upon hours we know not 
how to fill. 



Never reject proffered affection, come from whom 
it may ; you will have need of it all. It is harder to 
get than gold ; more difficult to keep than fame. 
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Gold may be got by toil ; fame may be sought and 
found ; but no toil, no seeking, no longing will bring 
affection. All that falls tipon you, you will need to 
bear you up as you journey through life's deserts. 
No matter how rough the hand that is tendered you, 
take it, and be thankful for the love of one human 
being. Men may love your possessions, when they 
do not love you ; when they would fly from you in a 
moment, but for what they gain by you. Perhaps the 
affection may be offered by one whom the world 
does not speak well of; and the world may be right, 
or the world may be wrong ; in its judgment. Most 
likely it is wrong; but let not that influence you. 
You need not put yourself in his power. Mean is 
that nature which is not moved by a manifested 
affection, because he thinks that he who offers it is 
too weak in character, in purse, to be of any use to 
ever serve him. I do not put my suggestion on the 
principle — which is as old as sin, as old as the world 
— that the weakest may serve you, that you do not 
know when you may need their aid. No : I say 
treasure all the affection which is offered you, because 
it is earth's greatest good. Your money will not 
buy it; men's good speeches are no substitute for 
it; for they may have a respect for you without a 
particle of love. He that shows you this regard, 
sees the good that is in you as others do not; or . 
there is something in your appearance, your man- 
ner, that wins his regard ; and men are more won 
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by the outward, which they can see, than the in- 
ward, which is hid from them. If a man or woman 
means to love you, does love you, they will bear 
much before you can drive it out of their hearts. 
And it must be driven out. But if it once goes, it 
will never come back. They will then wonder how 
they could have loved you. And this love, which 
comes all unbidden, is all the love you will ever 
have on this earth. You can learn to loathe, to de- 
spise, to hate, but never to love. Love will never 
heed the voice of duty. Gifts of self, gifts of self- 
sacrifice, may bring a return of cold jegard — noth- 
ing more. As life advances, less and less affection 
will be offered you. You may have more power 
to purchase it, if there was any market wherein to 
buy it ; but that is the one thing which has not in it 
earth enough for you to buy it. 



What are you, sunshine or cloud ? Do you bring 

storms or peace ? Do you bring joy or dread ? Are 

you welcome or unwelcome ? Do your feet scorch, 

do they bruise, do they destroy, or do they bring 

" glad tidings **? Is your presence hated ? Is your 

society shunned ? Do you make \those around you 

uncomfortable ? Ask yourself these questions ; and 

ask yourself these questions with special reference 

to those who are dependent upon you ; of those who 

can do nothing but bear. And let me say now, if the 
i8 
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homes would utter their true voices; if they could 
speak that which their walls shut in, many a man who 
stands high would fall low. The genial smile is for 
abroad, the frown is for home. And many a man 
whom the world calls hard and cold, would be found 
to be gentle and warm to those whose happiness was 
in his hands. Popular men do not make pleasant 
homes. The genial, good fellow exhausts his geni- 
ality, his good-fellowship abroad, and brings only the 
husks home with him. I suspect the ever-smiling 
man. I have no faith in the man whose grasp is 
warm and cordial to all men. He is a hypocrite, 
and cares for no man. The sincere man cannot, will 
not, treat all men alike. He who does, either knows 
not the distinction between good and bad, or cares 
not. Put down the ever-smiling man as an insincere 
one. He cares for no man ; and, further, know that 
he is a tyrant at home ; that he has no smiles there. 

Adulation softly whispered throws the mind off 
its guard, and prepares the heart to receive the sub- 
tle poison of the skilful flatterer. The art is to make 
us more in love with ourselves, and thus lead us to 
love those who minister to our self-love. Too often 
he who can thus minister to it, holds the heart; the 
feelings, the will, in his grasp. I know such a man. 
I know more than one such man ; but the portrait 
of one will stand for all. His smile is but a seem- 
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ing one. Examine it closely, and you will find it a 
grin — mocking, malignant It is the same for all 
men. His hand grasps as cordially that of the 
scoundrel as the honest man. You ask yourself, 
does he not know the difference between them ? Is 
he blind to the vices of one and the virtues of the 
other? Not so; he sees through men with the 
keenest vision. From his lips drop the sweetest 
words, uttered in the softest tones, as he intends 
them to. do ; they fall upon the ear like a lullaby, 
putting caution to sleep. But to the ears of him 
who knows the man, they rattle as though they were 
passing over his own stony heart. A penalty, how- 
ever, falls upon him. The deceiver is deceived — de- 
ceived by himself He comes to believe every one 
as false as himself He loses all faith in his fellow- 
men. He has mocked others, to be himself mocked. 



You cannot study the human heart by loojcing 
into your own. Your heart is not as dark, it is not 
as light, as others. It hides not the dark designs, it 
shelters not the kind purposes, of other hearts. Your 
soul is not the mirror in which all other souls are 
to be seen. It is the opinion in man that all other 
men are like unto him ; that the same motives gov- 
ern all men ; that the eyes of all men are fixed on 
the, same object; that they have like passions, like 
appetites; it is this opinion which leads to such 
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grave errors. In the common speech, men "judge 
others by themselves." What would be thought of 
the weak man who, because he cannot lift, or run, 
or endure exposure, would conclude that the strong 
man could not? There is as much difference be- 
tween the inclinations of men as there is diflference 
in their physical strength. The more narrow a man's 
mind, the less room for many characters to stand on 
its narrow apex ; the more certain is he that all the 
world can stand there. I like to drink of this water ; 
then all the world must like to drink of it. My sole 
object in life is to get money, and that is the single 
object of all men, though they may disguise it. 
Thus he reasons with himself. He cannot under- 
stand how any man can act with any other object. 
Thus he is misled. It is this feeling, taking a more 
kindly turn, which leads to a false sympathy for crimi- 
nals ; for those convicted of crime and at)out to suf- 
fer its penalty. The person, in whose breast the 
crime, for which the criminal stands condemned, 
would not only never build its nest, but would never 
even touch with its dark wings, repeats to himself, 
" How would I feel if I was in that criminal's place ?" 
forgetting that, if the criminal had his nature, he 
never would have committed the crime of which he 
stands convicted. It is because he lacked such feel- 
ings that he committed the crime. He does not feel 
as you would feel if in his place. He probably feels 
no contrition, no sorrow, no regret for the crime. 
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It is the penalty, not the crime, for which he suffers. 
Then throw away the conceit, that you can measure 
all men by the tape-line which will encompass your 
own heart. It was born of folly. 



I HAVE just given a client this advice, which had, 
perhaps, been oft repeated. But I felt I could do 
him nb greater kindness than to repeat it again to 
him. Not only never encourage persons to bring 
you unpleasant words which have been spoken of 
you, but, if you can, prevent their doing so. The 
occasion was a quarrel between near relatives, and 
some one repeated to my client the disparaging re- 
marks and the idle boasts of his antagonist. I knew 
it was useless to tell him not to be provoked, for the 
words were provoking. I further told him that the 
man who carried them to him was not his friend. 
Carrying taunting words is not a friendly office; 
though sometimes it is done more in thoughtless- 
ness than in a mischief making spirit. But before I 
gave him this caution, he repeated what the counsel 
on the other side had said of me — that they had 
tried to raise themselves by lowering me. My reply 
was, " As to the senior counsel, he never said what 
you have repeated. He is an able lawyer ; and able 
men do not seek to build a reputation on the ruin of 
others. That is the work of small men, Jittle souls. 

But if any of them did say of me as you have been 
18* O 
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told, their faces would be covered with shame, if 
they knew it had reached my ears. How little they 
would feel, if I should repeat it to them. They would 
seek the coward's refuge — a lie. They would un- 
doubtedly deny it. They made that foolish boast, 
that they had a lawyer who could pull them through, 
right or wrong. My reply is, if their cause is just, 
he may do it. If your cause is just, I may bring 
you safely through. If you are in the wrong", I 
cannot save you. The law is stronger than us all. 
And if you hear a man boast that he can win your 
cause, without regard to its merits, you are in the 
hands of a man who will be likely to lose it, notwith- 
standing its merits." I would suggest to my brother 
lawyer, you cannot be too careful how you speak 
of the opposing counsel to your client. He is ready 
to believe any ill of him. He will catch at every 
word you say, and repeat it with a coloring of his 
malice. Never say a word of him you would be 
ashamed to have repeated to you. You will gain 
nothing by trying to degrade your own profession. 
If he is a dishonorable man, a foul blot on his broth- 
erhood, say so, if you are willing to stand by it. But 
to sneer at him ; to speak lightly of his abilities as 
a lawyer, simply to raise yourself in the estimation 
of your own clients, is a great mistake. And your 
clients see through your motives, as you little think 
they do. In the very case of which I am speaking, 
my client's reply to the bearer of these slanders 
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came quick and apt. They think my counsel no 
match for themselves. Then how did it happen that, 
as soon as they saw his appearance entered, they ran 
to him to see if the case could not be settled ? He 
did not go to them. This was the effective reply of 
a plain, unpretending man. I do not say I was not 
annoyed by the remarks that were made of me ; and 
I do not say that I do not believe they were said; be- 
cause I strongly suspect something of the kind was 
said by one of the counsel ; and I shall never forget it. 
The reader will say, " Why not go to him, and ask 
him if he said it?" My answer is, that he who will 
try to exalt himself by another's humiliation will lie. 
He has a little soul. 



I HAVE known men to boast, and think it a matter 
of boasting, that they had been trusted, and betrayed 
that trust ; that they had been believed, and proved 
false; that they had been aided, and proved ingrates. 
Much of the boaster's smartness, as he thought it, 
might be answered in this way: The man whom 
you have over-reached, of whom you say you have 
obtained advantage, thought you were an honest 
man, and you proved a rogue ; thought you truth- 
ful, and you were not. You but proclaim your own 
shame. He was foolish, but his folly was in believ- 
ing in you ; and your boast is, that you were un- 
worthy of that trust. 
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He who says he does not fear death, is crazy, or 
he lies. If he believes the Christian's creed, he fears 
God's judgment. If he rejects that, yet he fears to 
become nothing, cease, to be no more. If he has 
man's affection, he would not be torn from those he 
loves ; if he has none, but lives for his own gratifi- 
cation, they hold him to earth. The higher the na- 
ture, the higher in the scale of being, the more the 
fear of death ; the more of the brute, the less of its 
fear. 



He who knows not how to be alone, knows not 
how to live. So, much of our life must we pass 
alone. So, much of our lives must we commune 
with ourselves alone. Wisdom is digested when we 
are alone, from the facts we gather when we are 
among our fellows. He who can find most content 
alone, is the strongest; and strength is found not 
amid the multitude, but alone. He who fears to 
be alone, is weak. He who has no contentment 
alone, is barren. Alone, he learns self-reliance. 
Alone, he draws nearer the great power that rules 
the universe. Alone, he learns to be silent. The 
man who is content to be alone, is no chatterer. 
Being alone may nurse a kind of pride, but it de- 
stroys that vanity which makes men talkative. Men 
talk but little, except from interest or vanity. The 
most of talk is for show, to gain applause. When 
alone, you talk with yourself, and, if you are true to 
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yourself, you sit in judgment on yourself. The more 
a man is alone, the more severely will he examine 
himself. If, however, he finds he is too weak to be 
alone, let him fly from it. Consider, all the great 
works have been written by men alone ; they could 
not have been written save alone. Thus; the im- 
mortal part of man, that which lives when the body 
dies, takes its immortality when alone. Did you 
ever think that at the time some great author wrote, 
millions of other men lived? And yet, when we 
think of the period in which he lived, it seems to us 
that he lived alone; all the others are no more noted 
than the leaves that grew upon and fell from the 
forest trees. So little is man to those who come after 
him, unless he has left some of his immortality, in 
the shape of thought, behind him. Is not thought 
which has been recorded, immortal ? It came from 
the soul of man; it has not died; it is his soul — it 
lives ; thus, is the soul of such a man immortal in 
mortality. He whp denies man's immortality can- 
not deny this. Does not Francis Bacon live ? His 
thought lives ; and that was and is Francis Bacon. 
Write, if you can, a great thought ; it is yours, it is 
you — and yet it dies not when your body dies. In 
loneliness is immortality born. 



I WOULD rather be the author of one poem that 
lived in the memory of the people, of one song that 
dwelt in their hearts, that they sung at their homes, 
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and in their workshops, of one book which gave 
joy to the fireside, in which gentle natures should 
find peace, consolation, or interest, than hold any 
office that the suffrages of the people could give. 
The office is transient ; the means of its attainment 
coarse and harsh and angry. The poem, the song, 
the book, are bom of love, of good-will towards 
men ; and when the mere office-holder is forgotten, 
when his slanders, his craft, his cunning, his treach- 
ery, his fraud, have been gathered by oblivion, the 
book, the song of the writer, will live to give glad- 
ness and good. 



The lone man, the man without child upon whom 
his affection can descend, how deeply he feels the Joss 
of kindred. Each inroad of death pulls up another 
root that binds him to earth. There is none to fill 
the place of the lost one, and he is more lonely still. 
First, mother, then father, then brother, then sister, 
A sister's love. When did sister desert her brother ? 
when was she ashamed of him ? Crime may stain 
his hand with blood ; his wife may desert him and 
refuse to longer bear his name ; but the sister clings 
to him ; no sacrifice too great for her. Next to 
mother love, there is no love like sister love. It is 
free from all selfishness ; pure as the spring which 
bubbles from the hillside, it has no grain of earth 
in it. Child love, sister love, mother love. 
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The son had brought suit against the father. I 
represented the father. I thought to reconcile them, 
and settle their difficulties without further litigation. 
It was in the father's power to do the son great 
harm in his business. It was not in the power of 
the son to do the father any pecuniary injury. The 
father said to me, " I have no wish to injure my son ; 
surely, it is not my interest, and it is not in my heart 
to injure him." So I sent for the son and his legal 
counsel. The father yielded, but the son would not 
yield in the slightest. His manner was self-suffi- 
cient, presumptuous, and arrogant, while that of 
the father was kind, seeking a way out of the diffi- 
culty. I broke the negotiation off; and after the 
son had gone told the father that the only way to 
deal with that son was to humble him, to let the 
pinch of difficulty, if not poverty, come upon him. 
Of late years I have been led to observe how many 
fathers are utterly ruined by their children. The 
father prospers until his children become men and 
women, then they literally tear him to pieces. They 
not only give him no assistance in his old age, but 
they destroy him. I have seen families of children 
among whom the fiends seemed to be let loose, and 
the father, whose energies years had weakened, and 
whose heart ingrate children had broken, after a life 
of honesty and toil, drop into the grave a bankrupt. 
Then, when poverty and privation came upon the chil- 
dren, for the first time would they realize the strength 
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of the parent's arm which had supported them. There 
is a disposition on the part of the younger to look 
upon the older as in their way ; that they have no right 
to the fruits of their labor ; that the world belongs 
to the young. They wish to gather without sow- 
ing ; they do not know how few and short are the 
years between them and age; when the cup they 
would have others drink will be put to their own 
lips, that is, if their vices do not kill them before the 
years come upon them. But little affection goes up- 
ward among relatives, and I am not sure much goes 
downward, except from parents to children. Our 
affections seem to be for our contemporaries, or 
those who are nearly so. Them we understand; 
they have our sympathy. Each generation seems 
to be living within itself; a world within a world. 



There is an ambition among the American peo- 
ple for the petty distinction of the small office, and, 
what is singular, that office seems to fill the measure 
of their ambition. They want nothing more ; they 
look no higher ; it seems to pour their cup full. To 
be school-director, councilman, guardian of the poor, 
manager of the house of correction, inspector of 
prisons, director of some public institution, gives 
supreme and full content. Naturally, you would 
think they would seek to climb higher; that with 
years would come wider ambitions; but not so. 
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He is one of the great men of his locality, one of 
the great men of the public institution, and that is 
enough for him. A thimble is the measure of his 
soul ; and, therefore, I need not tell my reader that 
it does not take much to fill it. One of this class 
will intrigue, slander, and toil for one of these little 
places; and if he fails, be overwhelmed with rage 
and mortification. Sometimes, it is true, he picks 
up a little pecuniary gain by it; but generally the 
object seems to be the distinction it gives. We 
must assume the great Creator planted this desire 
for distinction among his fellows in man*s breast for 
a wise purpose. Its tendency is to make him so act 
as to deserve the admiration of his fellow-beings. 
He who despises, or has no wish for, the regard of 
men, has lost one of the strongest motives to virtu- 
ous action. It further indicates a belief in his fel- 
low-man, a recognition that his good opinion is a 
valuable thing. The man who wishes to attract the 
attention of his neighbors, and be thought well of 
by them, must have a respect for them. I have 
known many men of the class of which I have been 
writing, and I have always found them men who 
had a strong regard for public opinion, who thought 
much of what people said of them ; besides, they are 
very useful men. A man who wishes the nation to 
hear his babbling is not nearly so useful a man. 
19 
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Did any one ever know the distinguished ath- 
lete of an institution of learning to be distinguished 
for anything else? Do they ripen into good and 
useful men ? I am inclined to think they do not. 
The distinction they achieve as oarsmen is the first, 
the last, the only distinction they ever achieve. They 
show their parents, who have expended their money, 
how great a mistake they have made ; that they 
should have made watermen out of them instead of 
scholars ; or, rather, instead of attempting to make 
scholars out of them ; for I imagine scholars they 
never become. Just as the drivers of " tally-ho " 
coaches show what a mistake fortune has made in 
putting in the places of gentlemen men whom nature 
intended for stage-drivers and cabmen. By their 
achievements they show what excellent stage-drivers 
they would have made ; and by choosing the stage- 
driver as their model man, they show their high ap- 
preciation of his calling. It is a pity that fortune 
should have interfered to prevent them usefully 
following the calling professionally, instead of use- 
lessly, as amateurs. Take the whole fraternity, — 
pedestrians, swimmers, knights of the fist, base- 
ball players, and so on through the whole list of 
those whose triumph is in their brute strength, — and 
has one of them ever been known to excel in any 
good work ? to lead, or even to work, in anything 
which was calculated to make men more happy, wiser, 
or better? I think the answer must be in the nega- 
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tive. It is not by brute force, by muscle and bone, 
that man rules the earth. For in swiftness, in 
strength, in power of vision, in acuteness of hearing, 
in every physical attribute, he is excelled by the 
brute creation. His best attempts are feeble in 
comparison with what the beast can do. If I want 
an exhibition of swiftness, let me see it in the beau- 
tiful, graceful horse, and not in the ugly, ungainly 
pedestrian. If I wish to see figljting, let it be two 
tigers, whose every motion, though in the utmost 
power of their rage, will be graceful ; rather than in 
two beings who can only imitate the tiger in their 
rage, but who have none of his strength, his grace, or 
his courage. He fights to kill, while his miserable 
imitator fights but to batter and disfigure. What are 
the surroundings of these athletic exhibitions? Do 
the good, the cultured, gather there ? Do good in- 
fluences come from them ? No. On the contrary, 
they gather the vile, the depraved. Does civilization 
advance under the shadow of their temples? No. 
On the contrary, it is the advancement of barbarism. 
If such influences ruled, the relapse of mankind to 
a savage state would be rapid. The elements they 
cultivate are just what civilization has to contend 
with. It is other men — men totally unlike this 
class — that have^ moved the world forward. These 
men are men in whom the barbaric character of their 
ancestors crops out. It is an element with which 
civilization has to contend. 
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Lawyers are popularly supposed to encourage 
litigation, to stir up strife, that they may profit by it. 
But if the secrets of the lawyer's office could be re- 
vealed, it would be found that the reverse is true. 
That the greatest difficulty the lawyer has to con- 
tend with, is to keep his angry clients out of suits ; 
for no lawyer, who is really such, will permit his 
client to go to law for mere revenge, to gratify his 
anger, to spite his antagonist by putting him to cost. 
But it is almost impossible to restrain the client; he 
insists on suit, notwithstanding the advice of his 
counsel. The man who goes to law for any other 
purpose than to obtain what he believes to be his 
right, will surely repent of it. He may be defeated, 
when he believed himself to be in the right; his 
proof may be defective, and perjury may thwart him ; 
but then he has no self-reproaches. But if he go to 
law simply to injure another, he will be the most in- 
jured. He may ruin his antagonist, but he will 
probably ruin himself. He will find the costs and 
damages a high price to pay for a weapon to bruise 
his enemy with. It is no gain to a lawyer to bring 
an action he knows he cannot sustain. A deserved 
defeat brings him no credit. The client who urged 
him to it, mortified, chagrined, and, perhaps, ruined, 
will put all the blame upon the lawyer. I have had 
clients who were bent on a certain course ; and they 
would use every argument to induce me to advise 
them to pursue that course ; then, if they could ob- 
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tain from me the desired advice, and the desired 
course should be taken, I well kn^w that when dis- 
aster came, as it surely would, the whole blame would 
fall upon me. The true lawyer will ^dvise as he be- 
lieves the law to be, and not as the client would 
have it. People have different views as to what the 
law should be, according to the side they may hap- 
pen to be on. A tenant consults you. You state 
to him the law as it is written. It may be so well 
settled that there can be no difference of opinion 
about it Your statement of the law excites his 
utmost indignation, and your client exclaims, Has 
a tenant no rights? You lay down the same law 
to another client, who happens to be a landlord. 
He is equally indignant at what he considers the 
injustice of the law, and volunteers the opinion, 
that a man no longer owns his property. The 
man who is sued, cannot understand why the cause 
should not be postponed to suit his convenience; 
while the plaintiff thinks he should be able to 
seize his debtor by the throat and compel pay- 
ment on sight. The truth is, that every suitor is 
so fully convinced that he is right, and that his an- 
tagonist is altogether wrong, that he cannot see why 
there should be any hesitation in deciding in his fa- 
vor. It is so difficult for most persons to look upon 
both sides of a question. And it is a most difficult 
thing for a lawyer to convince his client that he is 

in the wrong. Indeed, unless he has great confi- 
19* 
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dence in his counsel, he will suspect that he has sold 
out to the other side. In the law, and in the busi- 
ness of life, never follow the lead into meanness and 
littleness of those who are opposed to you. " If you 
find them resorting to mean shifts, small tricks, to 
gain an advantage, do not allow yourself to follow 
them, or to defeat them by a resort to similar expe- 
dients. Do not let them make you mean and small 
because they are. Follow your own way. To know 
trickery is to defeat it. It is a surrender to the en- 
emy, for you to become base because he is. You 
would not lie because he lies? You should not dis- 
honor yourself because he has dishonored himself? 
No : meet falsehood with truth, dishonor with honor. 
Allow no man to start you on the wrong road. If 
you have started on the right road, you will surely 
not permit an enemy to lead you from it, because he 
has chosen the wrong? When you hear of dishon- 
orable conduct in those opposed to you, the first 
impulse may be to take up the same weapon; but 
do not. Let no enemy guide you. lL,et no enemy 
thus capture you. 



I BUT repeat the experience of every busy person, 
when I say I am never so happy as when I am fully 
occupied. Even physical discomforts vanish before 
occupation. The day upon which I write this is an 
exceedingly hot one ; but I have been actively em- 
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ployed, and I forgot the heat until I had time to 
sit down and think of it. So with the other ills 
of life; they vanish before work. This dread of 
poverty, this fear of want, this spectre of an old 
age unprovided for, which haunts so many, and 
sometimes drives to suicide, I imagine seldoni ap- 
pears to man when he is at work. While actually 
at work, he does not fear want. It is when his hands 
are hanging down that this dread comes over him. 
When he is at work, he is on guard. When he is 
idle, the guards are down, and this terrible enemy 
enters. For this fear is one of the most to be dreaded 
enemies human happiness has to encounter. It is 
not the amount of provision you have made for the 
future which enables you to conquer it; the fear of 
loss prevents you from doing that. Its only con- 
queror is work. It is not physical pain, it is not 
privation and want, that make up the great burden 
of life; it is the mind's uneasiness; and for that 
there is no remedy but work. It is hard to work 
without an object or motive but the mere sake of 
work ; and there is no motive like necessity. Thus 
necessity, which seems like an evil, becomes a bless- 
ing in forcing us to that work which is the greatest, 
if not the only, cure for the ills of life. I am never 
unhappy; indeed, my spirits are always high when I 
am driven by work. Then there is that secret satis- 
faction of feeling that you are of importance in the 
world; for every man who works feels that. The 
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idle man, no matter what his means may be, feels a 
secret contempt for himself, and feels his insignifi- 
cance when he comes in contact with working-men. 
In all this I have written nothing new. My testi- 
mony on the subject is only cumulative ; but I wish 
to write it. I have not done what I could so far in 
life, but I have not been idle. 



Of married people, whose disagreements have 
brought the husband or the wife to my office, I have 
observed that they can neither live together nor live 
apart. They are wretched when together, and mis- 
erable when apart. They resolve to live apart, and 
with angry determination commence to do so. But 
soon one or the other softens ; and it is as often the 
husband as the wife. Some indirect overture is 
made; it is accepted, and they are together again. 
I knew a couple who out of forty years of married 
life had been separated twenty-five. Yet they had 
ten children ; not blossoms, but thorns. The good 
of society, and their own good, would have been bet- 
ter attained if their first separation had been their 
final one. A quarrel which leads to a separation is 
generally fatal to their peace, though they may be 
again united. The angry fire is covered with the 
ashes of their dead love. It may be hid, but it is 
there. It will surely burst forth. It is easy to im- 
agine the influences that bring them together again. 
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When separated from each other, the mind turns to 
the time when they loved each other. The tenderness 
of the past drowns the anger of the present. But 
• every separation makes that remembrance weaker ; 
finally, it altogether dies. I content myself with tell- 
ing the disaffected party of their legal rights and 
remedies, and am careful not to do more than listen 
to the story of their wrongs. I have no disposition 
to do otherwise ; but if I had, prudence would re- 
strain me from doing so. For when peace com'es, 
as it probably will, however transient, the fact that 
you joined in the denunciation, or acquiesced in it, 
of the one to whom the other is now reconciled, will 
make you seem a partner to it in the eyes of both. 



When you find that you feel unpleasant in the 
society of a person ; if, when you leave him, you feel 
annoyed, and especially if you feel a sort of undefined 
humiliation, avoid the society of that person ; and, 
if you are forced into his society, let your words be 
as scant as possible, and let- your conversation, as 
far as you can control it, be of the most ordinary 
and general character. There are persons who pos- 
sess an aggressive, contradictory spirit ; they assert 
their opinions without the slightest consideration for 
yours ; they are always sure ; they are always right ; 
your opinion does not for a moment stand in their 

way ; it offers not the least obstruction to them ; fur- 

P 
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ther than that, they are determined not to agree 
with you. I remember, on one occasion, I was stand- 
ing in a line, waiting to deposit my vote, with a per- 
son such as I am attempting to describe. Knowing 
his character, I determined, if possible, to strike some 
subject in which he would agree with me ; but all in 
vain. No matter what the topic, he would still dis- 
agree, until reaching the polls I was rid of my con- 
tentious neighbor. When you find that certain per- 
sons make you think less of yourself, do not stop 
to contend with them for the purpose of asserting 
yourself; or, if you should once, let it be but once, 
and ever after avoid them. Give them not words, 
but coldness, in answer to their self-sufficiency. 
It will be more effective, and will be more agree- 
able to you. You will. think better of yourself 
than you would in any victory through contention. 
Such persons are not strong, as you will find if 
you choose to grapple with them. They have no 
reserved power; they grow weaker the more they 
are opposed. Unlike the man who avoids contests, 
who will pass a matter over rather than contend ; 
but when that man turns, when he is at last driven 
to fight, you find no yield in him ; the longer and 
the more bitter the contest, the stronger, the more 
resolute he grows. But what I wished to write is 
this : If you find that the society of certain persons 
makes you feel uncomfortable, let them alone; do 
not try to find pleasure in their company; do not 
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try to induce them to be agreeable ; for you cannot. 
No good can come to you from associating with 
them. You cannot extract it from their society, try 
as you will. When they see you avoid them, they 
will probably be much astonished ; for such persons 
cannot understand how it can be that their society 
is not wanted. Their self-complacency and self-suf- 
ficiency are such that they cannot understand how it 
is possible that any one should wish to avoid them. 
But teach them by your cold manner that you have 
a different opinion of them from what they have of 
themselves, and you will teach them a deserved les- 
son, better than any words of yours could teach. No 
rule of life will add more to your comfort than this, 
avoid persons w^o are disagreeable to you. No 
matter what others may say of them, no matter how 
blameless their character, if you do not like them ; if 
they make you feel uncomfortable in their society; 
if. after you have left them, you feel annoyed, vexed, 
or an inclination to be angry, shun them. Some 
fruits whicl\ are wholesome to most people will poi- 
son the blood of others. He would not be a wise 
man who would persist in eating those fruits, after 
experience had taught him they poisoned him, be- 
cause most people found them good. Let each one 
decide foV himSelf, ahd shun the man who draws out 
the evil which is in him. To him such a man is a 
positive evil. 



1 
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I DESIRE to chronicle, as a tribute to honesty, as 
a fact showing that dishonesty is not always profit- 
able, this fact, that of all the men I have known, or 
have heard of, who grew rich by furnishing supplies 
to the government during our civil war, the most 
of them have come to poverty. Many of them are 
dead, but they died in poverty. There may be 
those who have kept their gains, and I will pre- 
sume that theirs were honest gains. I assert that 
the disastrous ending of these "contractors" is a 
warning to men who seek dishonest gains ; because, 
I am firm of the belief that most of these men took 
the advantage of their country's necessities and peril. 
That in the hour of her distress and need, when she 
was struggling for life, these men thought only of 
gain ; they charged the government prices which 
no private purchaser would have submitted to ; and 
through the connivance of corrupt officials passed 
upon the government goods that no private customer 
would accept. Whether men furnished horses and 
mules, or made tent-pins and pans for the govern- 
ment, they all grew rich. But where are these men 
and their riches now ? Dead ! but not before their 
riches had taken flight; or living and poor. The 
avenger found them even in this life. Let any man 
who reads this call to his mind the vultures and 
condors, who, under the name of " contractors," fat- 
tened upon the country's misfortunes, whom he 
knew, and see where they are now. Obtained by 
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dishonesty, spent in riotous living, or lost in mad 

speculation, the riches thus got cursed their pos- 
sessor. 



Many absurd things have been written upon the 
subject of growing old ; but none more absurd than 
the advice " to grow old gracefully." Grace, unless 
it be heavenly grace, is not of age. I would rather 
say, grow old wisely ; but, above all, grow old kindly. 
.Let years soften, not harden, you. But what I write 
of years is this, that the old do not know they are 
old. When others know it, they do not. The old 
are the last to find out that they are old ; and, if 
others did not tell them so, they would never know 
it, unless, perhaps; when the weight of many more 
years than it is generally supposed to take to make 
a man old were upon them. It would take the 
actual infirmities of years to tell them that they 
were old ; and I doubt whether they would do it. 
To know that we are old, it is necessary that others 
should tell us we are; and then we are slow to be- 
lieve it. The unwelcome truth may not be told in 
direct words; but it is conveyed by the general tone 
and tenor of addressing you, which you cannot fail 
to see, that assumes that you are old. The reason 
why I doubt whether even age's infirmities would 
teach us that we are old is this, the oldest person, 

whose ailments have no remedy, because no medi- 
20 
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cine can make them young again, still think there is 
healing for them ; they are still anxious for the phy- 
sician's skill and the curing drug, and still seem to 
think there is health for them. So, on the other hand, 
it is difficult for those who are still young to know 
that age has not yet come upon them. They seem 
to have lived so long, felt so much, suffered so much, 
that it seems they must be old; that more years 
have passed than are yet to come. The solitary 
gray hair comes so early. It seems so long ago 
since they were children, that surely they are old. 
Thus the conflict goes on. When we are young 
thinking we are old, and when we are old not re- 
cognizing the change that has come over us. Re- 
fusing to enjoy the present youth because of the 
shadow of coming years ; refusing to be reconciled 
to the years which come ; while we are ever lament- 
ing the past. Never young, never old ; but always 
hovering over some debatable land, without the joys 
of youth or the patience which should be of years. 



In every contest, it is he who is in the right who 
is most willing to yield, who manifests the desire to 
conciliate, to make peace. He who is in the wrong, 
does not yield, except he be forced. It is he who is. 
in the right who pities, and would relieve him who 
is in the wrong from the difficulties with which his 
wrong-doing has environed him. And this is sadly 
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true : if you pity the man who has wronged you, 
after you have defeated him, and have him in your 
power; if you show him leniency, he will, as soon 
as the pressure is off him, turn and stab you again. 
You may forgive him, but you must not put it in his 
power to harm you again ; for, if you do, he will 
surely do you that harm. Never trust a reconciled 
enemy. Never trust a man whom you have once 
disliked. You can never make either your friend. 
I was led into the above train of reflections through 
this occurrence, though it was not the base of them, 
for the observation of my life supports what I have 
stated. For a defiant disobedience of an order of 
the court, on the part of one holding a fiduciary re- 
lation, I had the recusant committee sent to prison 
under an attachment. He complied with the order; 
and I at once concerned myself to get him out ; al- 
though I felt he justly deserved, for his cruelty to 
the helpless lunatic under his care, to stay in jail, 
until released by the regular order of procedure. I 
consented to his discharge, and he was liberated; 
but no sooner was he out, than he attempted again 
to give trouble and annoyance, and that from pure 
spite, for in no way could his course benefit him. 
He failed in accomplishing anything, save giving us 
more trouble. If I should write simply of worldly 
policy, I would say, forgive your enemy; but if you 
have your foot on his neck, keep it there. Kindness 
and forgiveness will not win the love of a man who 
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has wronged you. ' Your kindness, your forgiveness, 
are humiliation to him. He wo.uld feel kinder to you 
after he has done you further injury. It is the con- 
queror, in the right, who forgives, not the vanquished, 
in the wrong. For nothing will a man hate you more 
bitterly than for defeating him in his attempted 
wrong. This he will never forgive, though you may 
forgive him for his attempt. Moralists, sitting in 
their closets, may write differently ; but men, whose 
lives have been spent in the actual conflict of life, 
know that men who do one wrong will do another ; 
they do not stop with the first. Once a thief, always 
a thief. Society may restrain, but cannot change the 
criminal. When your heart softens, and pity begins 
to move you to withdraw your hand from the throat 
of one who has sought to work evil upon you, re- 
member it will be but to give him an opportunity to 
strike you again. 



It is not a just test of the good or evil of life, 
that we Would not be willing to live its years over 
again, if we must live it just as we have lived it. 
First, the charm of novelty has gone out of it; we 
know it. It is a book that has been read ; we know 
the characters, and we know their fate. Much of its 
joy was anticipation. It was the waiting, the look- 
ing forward, and the surprise, that gave it its joy. 
It was a distant prospect, which was just beyond us; 
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sometimes we seemed to touch the borders of the 
land; but, still, it was beyond. We would repeat the 
life with joy, if it was concealed from us that we 
were repeating it. It is a kind Providence which 
conceals from us the future; for, if it was revealed 
to us, we would think only of the evils which are to 
come. Though they were but as spots, yet would 
our eyes see only them. The green fields of pleas- 
ure which lie between them, we would refuse to 
look upon. It is well that we only know of sorrow 
when it is upon us. We know that sorrow and 
death await us ; but we know not the shape of the 
one nor the day of the other. Let us then live in 
the now; the now which includes all time — for it 

« 

is ever now. 



Nothing is more difficult for us to understand, or, 
at least, to actually acquiesce in, than this : That the 
things we most wish for, others do not most desire, 
or, perhaps, dp not wish for at all. That which we 
consider the greatest good of life, others hold to be 
but trifling, or heed not at all. Many persons are 
infatuated with what, for the want of better phrase, 
I will term social position. To attain this, no hu- 
miliation is too deep, no sacrifice too great, no toil 
too exhausting. They wish to get out of the social 
sphere in which they were born and reared ; and, to 
do this, they are prepared to deny kindred ; to turn 
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their backs upon the friends of their youth ; to forget 
those who assisted them in early life ; to change the 
very name their fathers bore. The Mc or Mac, of 
which their fathers were not ashamed, is dropped, 
and the name of their ancestors is mutilated till it 
ceases to be a name, or is but the half of a name. 
Though the broken piece that is still worn betrays 
its origin as surely as it does the weak vanity of 
him whose false pride broke the original. Into this 
ideal land these miserables seek to enter and by 
any path. A marriage, repugnant to every fibre of 
their nature, will be entered into, if it will only 
take them there. But no matter what path they 
take, they find their entrance disputed, and their 
right questioned. And they never find this land. 
It is always just before them. That which they 
attain they find to be swamp land or quicksand ; 
that they must move forward or sink. The difficulty 
is, there is no recognized social surveyor to mark 
the boundaries of this land ; to give the seeker for 
it a chart by which he may know that he has en- 
tered into it. Its locality is disputed, its bound- 
aries are undefined. It is cloud-land. There are 
men who thoroughfy, truly, heartily hate, loathe, and 
despise the whole of the false, deceptive; mean, pre- 
tentious thing; who endeavor to weigh man and 
woman, not by any assumed social scale, but by 
their merits or demerits. There are men, whatever 
these social schemers and sycophants may think, 
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who avoid, instead of seek, what is called society; 
men to whom the whole thing is a weariness and an 
offence ; men to whom its insincerity, its flimsy 
covering of refinement, its often real coarseness, its 
selfishness, its utter lack of love, of real kindness 
or sympathy, its hollowness, its artifice, are looked 
upon only to be shunned. They know that the pain 
of wounded vanity, the shifting, slippery sands upon 
which the feet vainly endeavor to find firm ground, 
are there. To them a " dinner of herbs," if needs be, 
i».a better portion. 



The short and easy way of disposing of the char- 
acter of a man who has the unallowed habit of 
thinking and acting for himself, is to call him ec- 
centric : this is to say, that he has lost his mental 
balance. There is one thing that society will not 
permit, and that is self-thinking, especially if it is 
followed by self-expression or self-acting. A man's 
mental garb must, like his clothes, be cut in the 
prevailing fashion. He will no more be allowed to 
wear the fabric of his own thoughts than a garment 
of his own invention. Therefore, a wise man will be 
exceeding cautious how he expresses opinions at 
variance with those generally received. In the first 
place, if he is a wise man, he will doubt the correct- 
ness of those of his opinions which differ from those 
of the community in which he lives. He will think 
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his differences may be produced by some peculiarity 
of his mind, by some habit of fhought produced by 
the peculiar circumstances in which he is placed, 
by his peculiar surroundings. It will, therefore, be 
prudent, and generally it will be wise and right, for 
him to keep silent, when his opinions would outrage 
the received opinions around him. But if he must 
speak, I would have him " declare the truth that is 
in him." But there are many matters in which so- 
ciety is in theory right, while in practice it is wrong. 
In the theory, they deprecate oppression, meanness, 
dishonesty, and shams ; yet practically they approve 
of them by giving their plaudits to those who have 
succeeded by these means. I would have no man 
conceal his honest indignation, nor hesitate to call 
things by their true names, for fear of being called 
odd or eccentric. And, as I think I have written be- 
fore, I believe they who care least for men*s approv- 
ing speeches, obtain the most of them ; and that a 
sure way to win men's regard is to disregard it. 
They will willingly give that which they see is not 
valued, and will withhold that which is most dili- 
gently sought after. 



The power and strength of the passion called 
love is vastly exaggerated. Indeed, one is some- 
times tempted to doubt its existence, upon the same 
principle that some physicians doubt, if they do not 
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deny, the existence of such a disease as hydropho- 
bia. Both may be but diseases of the imagination. 
Of one thing I feel well assured, that there is but 
little, if any, mutual love. One loves, and the other, 
at best, consents to be loved, but oftener refuses to 
be loved, and returns it with scorn. In the outset, 
the flame may burn in each heart ; but in one it soon 
goes out. Then the flame of the other burns doubly 
strong, apparently to make up the warmth both 
had. It seems that love is an incomplete passion ; 
it has but one side. It feeds not on reality, but 
strives to devour vacancy. If it is fed, it dies ; if it 
is denied, it lives. Its life is privation ; its death, 
fulness. He who would be loved, must cease to 
love. She who would drive the object from her, 
has but to love it. A cold duty may answer love, 
but love will not respond to love. In one of the 
hearts it will find its grave, and the love of the 
other lives only as mourner at the tomb. It is a 
passion to be conquered, not to triumph. It has 
brought no real good in the world; but it has 
brought boundless shame and fathomless misery. 
It is praised as the ever-living, and yet men and 
women find it dying in their hearts ; dying in spite 
of vow and duty. In waking and sleeping dreams, 
it holds high place ; but in life it should be subject 
to reason, to conscience, and to duty. The young, 
and the old too, should be taught that it is a passion 
that can be controlled, and that it should be con- 
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trolled as any other passion. That it should not be 
suffered to run at will, subduing reason, but that rea- 
son should be its master. It is not the passion, or 
the weakness, of youth alone. It may be the silli- 
ness of age as well as the folly of youth. I have 
written that it dies in one heart; but we have no 
assurance that it will not again burst forth, kin- 
dled by some new object. I speak not now of love 
of kindred, of love of home, of love of man, but of 
that passion which, distinct and apart from all 
others, is called love. 



The possession of large wealth is quite as often 
the proof of a man's villany as of his virtues. 
Great wealth is quite as often gained by fraud, over- 
reaching, cheating, and deception, as by honest in- 
dustry, foresight, or economy. If what all prov- 
erb writers and moralists say is true, it is much 
oftener the result of the former than the latter. 
When a man's success is cited to me as a proof of 
his virtues, I give illustrations, as I could do now, in 
various professions, trades, and occupations, by which 
it appears that the worst men in them often become 
the richest. The unprofessional lawyer, the quack 
doctor, the cheating, bankrupt merchant, often be- 
come the richest in their several pursuits. Success 
is quite as often the proof of a hard heart as it is 
of a shrewd head. Insensibility to the suffering of 
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Others is one of the sure roads to what is called 

• • * •. » 

success. He who fails is not always idle, is not al- 
ways profligate, is not always weak, as the success- 
ful are too prone to assert. A tender nature, alive to 
the woes of others, which makes the sorrows of 
others his own, allows their interests to lead him 
from his own ; these often cause a man to fail. A 
hard hand, a hard head, a hard heart ; these force 
success. 

I 

Those who have the appetite, have not the food. 
Those who have the food, have not the appetite. 
No caterer can put at the head of his bill of fare an 
appetite ; and without this his skill is vain. Those 
who most need rest, have the least time for it. 
Those who have the time, need not the. rest. The 
young have the keen appetite for enjoyment, but 
they have not the means to feed it. The old have 
acquired the means which would feed the appetite, 
but they have lost the appetite in acquiring the 
means. He who would walk, has no shoes ; and he 
who has shoes, will not walk. He who has the 
money, has no wish to buy ; and he who would buy, 
has not the money. He who has health, values it 
the least of all his possessions ; and he who lacks 
health, would give all his possessions for it. Thus 
is the great scale of life balanced. Thus are the 
books of life kept; and each man's account bal- 
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anced. And no man's balance is greater than an- 
other's. To one man is given stupidity, but with 
that he is given content. To another is given an 
active brain and nervous suffering, and thus their 
accounts are squared. Therefore, let each be con- 
tent ; for he may rest in the belief that he is as well 
off as any one else. 

Nothing so disconcerts those who are opposed to 
you as the steady hand — the hand that does not 
move; the hand that does not tremble; the hand 
that win not be removed, but holds quietly on. In 
this there is an indication of strength that demoral- 
izes an opponent. Another indication of strength is 
the voluntary yielding when you are wrong; this 
puts you on the rock where you can maintain 
the right. This confuses your enemy. He cannot 
understand your motive; though you have simply 
yielded ground you could not hold. I advised a 
client to do a certain thing which had the appearance 
of yielding. In excitement, he replied, *'It seems to 
me I must always yield, and that everything goes 
agaihst me." My reply was, " I mean that the tide 
shall turn; that in your contests you shall be the 
victor, not the vanquished ; and we must begin by 
being in the right. Nothing gives the enemy so 
great an advantage over you, as for you to persist 
in the wrong ; by that you may lose even the right. 
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In every position you assume, see that the law is on 
your side." I have known persons to lose that to 
which they were justly entitled, by claiming that 
to which they had no title. The firm hand must be 
the hand which maintains the right. Then never 
let go. 



I HAVE before written that our love is for our con- 
temporaries — those with whom we passed our early 
life. Around them association clings. Early recol- 
lections, early sympathies, these are the cords of 
love; they alone we seem really to know. We 
know the names of those who come after us ; but 
we know the hearts of those who started life with 
us. When I came to the bar, I am sure I knew the 
name of every member of it in a few months. All 
who came with me, and all who were before me, 
who are still here, I yet know ; but of those who 
came a few years after me, I only know as I happen 
to have business relations with them. My contem- 
poraries were to me flesh and blood. Younger men 
seem like moving pictures. Their individuality eludes 
me. I forget their faces, or it takes longer for their 
faces to make an impression on my memory. They 
look so much alike to me. Said an old traveller to 
me on board of an ocean steamer just starting on 
her voyage across the Atlantic, ** in a few days this 
large company will be sorted out, each will drop into 

21 Q 
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his proper place." And it was even so. Thus in the 
voyage of Ufe. In the start, the voyagers are all 
crowded together; you notice but little individual- 
ity; but as the voyage advances, they drop into their 
proper places, and are individualized. 



It is years, and not youth, which is willing to 
make self-sacrifice. It is the parent, not the child, 
that sacrifices self. Self-sacrifice comes from culture, 
not from nature. It is a cultivated, not a natural, 
flower, it does not bloom naturally in the human 
heart. It must be planted there. The young seek 
self, are busied with pleasure-seeking and self-grati- 
fication. The pains, the sorrows, of others make but 
little impression upon them ; and the impression it 
does make will be but a transient pity. It gives a 
momentary pity ; but no relief that requires abnega- 
tion of self It is reflection upon the sorrows of 
others; the knowledge of our own weakness; the 
certainty that we will need the aid of others, that 
lead us to make sacrifices for the good of others, 
for the ease of others. We learn our duty towards 
each other; it does not come to us. Nature says 
fly from sorrow and pain; it is reflection alone 
brings us back to it. The more healthy the nature, 
the more difficult to comprehend the sorrows of 
others. It has no self from which to learn the les- 
son. Many a parent's heart has ached for the un- 
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expected selfishness the child has manifested. The 
slightest pain moves all of the parent's sympathies 
for the child; while the parent's acute pain can 
scarcely arrest the attention of the child, so intent 
is that child upon the pursuit of pleasure. It is due 
to the young, however, to say that their insensibility 
to the sufferings of others may in part be due to 
thoughtlessness. 



Hard as it may seem, every day's experience 
teaches me that there comes a period in the history 
of many men when there is no future, no hope for 
them in this life. It is useless to assist them be- 
yond ministering to their necessities. They are 
ready enough to draw on the future, and would in- 
volve their friends, for temporary relief, with abun- 
dant promises for the future. But if a man (alls 
behind when he has no weight upon him, how can 
he keep up with the burden of debt upon him ? 
There is no help for such men. You cannot keep 
them on their feet. Save them from starving if you 
can, but let that be a relief given from day to day. 
Men who get in this position are generally mastered 
by some vice ; but that vice is the master, and will 
remain so. When once any vice has a man in its 
power, that man rarely has the strength to conquer 
that which has once conquered him. I can call to 
mind no reformations ; and I am writing of men cis I 
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have seen them. I am not writing theories. Life's 
struggle is so difficult ; it is so hard to maintain your 
place, that to do it no Acuity of body or mind can 
be weakened by vice. If you slip from your place, 
or a vice push you out of the line, you seldom regain 
it ; the return \s almost impossible. It can be seen, 
plain as though the light of day revealed it, that with 
many men life is done. They live but to drag their 
families down ; worthless creatures, fit for nothing. 
As often as you lift them up, they will fall down. As 
soon as you withdraw your hand, they fall ; and it is 
fortunate if they do not drag you with them. This 
state, from which hope has fled, where retrieve is im- 
possible, is not reached in a day. No quick transit 
takes men there. Each day a step — but ever a 
step ; at last he is in a tread-mill ; he must go on. 
It is a ruinous mistake to teach men that there is 
always hope for them ; because it becomes so faint 
with the men of whom I am writing as liot to be 
seen at all. I am speaking of success in this life 
only. But the difficulty is, that the descent to this 
state is so gradual, that the traveller to it will not 
believe he is on the road until he gets there. He 
will shut his eyes to that which he does not wish to 
see. Even when men are in difficulties which are 
not the result of gross vice, or are not the result 
of such a course of conduct as can be called vice, 
it is almost impossible, even when they seek your 

9 

advice, to get from them the extent of their difficul- 
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ties. They will not at first give you a true schedule 
of their debts. Generally, you may be sure the first 
sch^ule they give you is not true. They seem to 
be unwilling to admit, even to themselves, that they 
are as much involved as they are. They will hold 
a portion back. Some undefined reason why those 
kept back are not pressing obligations lurk in their 
minds. No man is willing to admit that his affairs are 
desperate. If he only had a little time, a little more 
assistance, he is quite sure he could get through ; 
while every one else sees that his affairs are hope- 
less, that the evil day can only be postponed to make 
the final ruin more complete. 



The proper method of looking at other people's 
possessions is an art difficult to attain. It should 
never be done so as to minister to the vanity or os- 
tentation of the owner, nor so as to give him the 
opportunity to triumph over your poverty, or your 
want of the things which he displays. I am not 
sure but that a high-spirited man will decline all in- 
vitations which he cannot reciprocate, for the reason 
that he will not, even in appearance, seem the servi- 
tor. When he can pay for it, and go upon the foot- 
ing of all others, then he will go. If he wishes to 
look at pictures, he will go to the public gallery, and 
decline the invitation to visit the private collection. 

If he wishes to ride, he will take the public convey- 
21* 
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ance, and decline the rich man's carriage. It is a 
slavish spirit which accepts without the power to re- 
turn in kind. And he who accepts such gratyities 
may be certain that he is expected loudly to admire 
what he looks at or accepts ; and if he does not, it 
will be thought he has not paid the price of his en- 
tertainment. Were it not for fools and toadies, os- 
tentatious display would not spread its wings quite 
so wide. The guests of many a feast are invited, not 
for their enjoyment, but to gratify the vanity of the 
host, who wishes to show his fine house and furni- 
ture. Of what use all this expense and trouble, if 
there were none to admire and praise. He who 
wishes merely to please and make happy his friends, 
will entertain them with simplicity. He will in no 
way strive to make them feel their inferiority, and 
thus humble them ; for no man praises the vain dis- 
play of wealth without feeling that he has lessened 
himself. He feels the smaller, the meaner man for 
it. Never put yourself in such a position; never 
catch yourself praising, where your object is only to 
pay for your entertainment. Never be entertained 
at such a price. A piece of your manhood is too 
great a price to pay for the sight of anything, how- 
ever beautiful. Be content with the society of those 
whose invitations you can return. Besides preserv- 
ing your manhood by such a course, the probability 
is that, in that society, you will find a culture, a 
goodness of heart, which you will vainly look for in 
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the other. It is not the man who fills his private 
galleries with works of art who most appreciates 
them. The probability is that he knows nothing of 
them except the price, and with him that is the 
standard of their merit. His life has not been de- 
voted to such things, and taste does not of necessity- 
come with the means of gratifying it. What I would 
have my reader do, is stand on equal terms with all 
men. And this you can do, if you will accept noth- 
ing for which you are not able to give an equivalent ; 
if you will not join the admiring and applauding 
throng. If one drives, and you walk, seek a path 
where he cannot throw the dust of his carriage upon 
you. Do this ; not in envy ; for, if you properly train 
yourself, you will know that you, by this privation, 
lose no happiness, no real good. I say, let it not be 
in envy, but in self respect. And never be that con- 
temptible creature who never pays, that excres- 
cence — the " deadhead." 



I HAVE thought I felt the hand of death upon me ; 
and I am satisfied that, in the hour when this earth 
passes from your eyes, you have, for what men may 
say of you after you are gone, but little concern. 
As earth vanishes from your sight, it carries with it 
your regard for men's opinions; but when life is 
strong within us, we hope not to be forgotten, and 
by different monuments does each one hope to sur- 
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vive himself. The after-life I would live would be 
in the hearts of those whose lot in life I had tried 
to make happier. And for this, the evident sym- 
pathy, the ascertained feeling for their sorrows, is all 
that is necessary, if you have not the power to give 
or help. If you have the power to give or help, for 
it to nestle in the heart's remembrance, it must have 
looked only to the heart that was warmed, and have 
no self-gloiy in it. But higher than this, that love 
which has no gift or gain, which, meeting on equal 
terms, you have been fortunate enough to plant in 
another heart. That is the memory's cherisher I 
would have. When they die, your memory must die 
with them ; but it has lived longer than fame, and 
as long as the loving heart cares to live. Perhaps it 
was but a chance meeting, and your acquaintance 
was of but a few hours. Yet you are not forgotten 
while that heart beats. The image will be there; 
perhaps its outlines, grown fainter by lapse of years, 
but never effaced. When sickness comes upon you, 
and you know not whether ever again you will see 
the faces of those whom through life's journey you 
have loved, how vividly the recollection of them 
comes before you ; and the bitter, bitter pain in the 
thought, I may never see them again. There, to me, 
is the dread of the last conflict, when the memory of 
those I have loved with a distinctness of which health 
knows nothing appears to me, and the thought comes 
over me, I shall see them no more ; I must leave them. 
I turn away from the thought. 
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Do not confess to the world that you have erred ; 
that you have been mistaken. Do not confess to 
men that you have done wrong. They will not for- 
give you ; they will not make excuses for you ; they 
will not consider your temptation ; they will hate 
and despise you for the wrong you admit you have 
done, but more for your weakness in confessing it. 
If your course has been wrong, if your opinions 
have been wrong, change them ; but render to 
no man an account for your change. You have 
changed, and that is enough. Say to your God, 
but not to man, that you have been wrong. De- 
fend the views you now hold, and the course you 
now pursue, as best you can; but apologize to no 
man for differing from your former self Seek to be 
satisfied with yourself, and then have no concern 
whether others are satisfied with you or not. If, in 
a moment of anger, you have been unjust to an in- 
dividual, you may confess that ; but be sure that you 
have been in the wrong, lest you repent of your con- 
fession, when you see the base advantage your an- 
tagonist takes of it. A man of noble, generous 
nature, in the first moments of reaction from anger, 
is apt to condemn himself unjustly, to remember his 
own wrong, while he forgets the wrong done him. 
Let him who feels this spirit coming over him wait. 
Wait for calm judgment. Wait to know whether he 
offended or was offended. Never allow yourself 
to be put on the defensive ; to an individual, as to a 
political party or an army, it means defeat. 
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How does he wear ? The answer to this query is 
the test of a man. If he wears well, he is genuine ; if 
he does not, he is counterfeit. There are those who 
make a favorable impression ; but the first impres- 
sion is constantly wearing away. They will not 
wear. Beware of those who offer much love and 
much service before you have deserved it of them. 
A man's friendship, a woman's love, that is of last- 
ing value, is cautiously given. The man or woman 
who grows upon you, those persons who do not 
strive to capture you by an assault, but without 
effort, are constantly rising in your esteem; they 
have the wearing qualities. True merit is not seen 
at once; it does not burst upon you; but, like the 
rising sun, you catch streaks of light before the full 
character is displayed to you. A wise man will not 
seek to display at once his power ; but he will let it 
be felt gradually and, as far as possible, unexpect- 
edly. All have known men who lessened as they 
came near you. The closer they came, the smaller 
you found them. It enabled you to detect some 
meanness as yet unseen, some defect which dis- 
tance hid. 



A MOST pernicious class of people are those who 
are ever whispering mischief in the ears of those 
who are in trouble. Let a man fall into difficulty, 
and he will be surrounded by buzzing hornets full 
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of poisonous suggestions. They tell him that ail 
around him are his enemies; that he is being 
cheated on every side. Such people have no help- 
ing hand; they offer no assistance; they but tor- 
ment. Let their goaded victim call on them to make 
good by proof the suspicions they have aroused with- 
in his mind, and he will find that they will flinch. 
They do not know it of themselves ; but they were 
told so. These creatures can only live in storms ; 
they fly when the contending family have made a 
peace which they tried to prevent. They do not 
seem to have a defined motive, but appear to love 
mischief for its own sake. No one should encour- 
age the bearers of evil tidings. No one should listen 
with willing ears to those, who bring tales of the evil 
which is spoken of them. What good does it do 
you to know that others speak evil of you ? 



The most unreasonable of human beings is a man 
in love. He is the most annoying of companions. 
You cannot live in peace with him. First, he will 
wear you out, talking of the object of his adoration. 
If you do not admire the object of his devotion, he 
is angry with you, and pretty plainly suggests that 
you are lacking in taste. If you do agree with him 
in admiring her, he is eaten up with jealousy. If 
you are silent when he praises, he is offended; if 
you speak, you will anger him, whether you agree 
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with him or differ with him. There are those who 
conceal their love, as the cunning lunatic will some- 
times conceal his insanity. They are more danger- 
ous than the talking lover. With hidden artifice, 
they will draw from you your opinion of the object 
of their love. If that opinion is unfavorable, they 
will report to the loved one ; and they will both hate 
you, that is, until they quarrel. He, probably, will 
conceal his hate, but she will not. If you have re- 
vealed some defect of hers, he will not thank you; 
and she will give you a never-ending hate. If you 
tell him some secret of her history, of which he 
knew nothing, he will hate you for knowing it. 
This most unmanageable creature is a poor compan- 
ion, a worse friend ; he is to be shunned by all who 
would live in peace. If you do not admire the be- 
ing of his imagination, besides wanting taste, you 
are cold — you have no heart. If you do admire her, 
you are an object of his suspicion. Turn as you 
will, you find a thorn. 

Vanity opens the door of men's hearts for decep- 
tion to enter. They take for love and admiration 
that which is only mercenary. They are prepared 
to believe the most absurd professions of regard, 
when it is based upon their superior personal at- 
tractions. Had another man been so misled, they 
would have called him a fool without hesitation. 
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But they secretly believe, though they, perhaps, 
scarcely own it to themselves, that there is some- 
thing about them which makes them more attractive 
than other men. Here is wherein flattery does its 
perfect work. Then, when vanity has invited the 
deceiver to enter, and the deceiver does enter, merely 
to take the purse, the favor, the spoils, and fly, then 
the complaint is heard of the falseness of woman 
and the treachery of man. The first, the fatal false- 
hood began with the deceived. Had he not de- 
ceived himself, others could not have deceived him. 
The less vanity a man has, the less he is deceived. 
The more just his estimate of himself, the less can 
others mislead him ; for he knows he has not the 
attractions the pretended admiration is based upon. 
They will not take for love, without dross, that 
which is all dross. They will not expect love which 
has no mingling of selfishness. They will be con- 
tent with a little love, though it be joined with much 
of self. 



After all that has been said and written in dis- 
praise of self-love, what a blessing it is. Its cover- 
ing is certainly disagreeable. It is unattractive; it is 
repulsive ; but then it is exceeding useful. Imagine, 
if you can, seeing yourself without the covering of 
self-love. Imagine yourself the poor, despicable 
creature it is sure most persons think you are; 
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and you would wish that mortal eye should never 
again look upon you; you would hide yourself. 
Self-love protects you from yourself. Self-love pre- 
vents you from growing weary of yourself; a weari- 
ness which would find no parallel in your weariness 
of others. Suppose even you grew as weary of your- 
self as you grow of others ; if all your defects stood 
out before you as they do before others, you would 
wish to fly out of existence. Self-love prevents you 
from even imagining the loathing with which you 
would turn from yourself, if it was taken from you. 
You cannot bring your imagination even to con- 
ceive your opinion of yourself, if self-love was with- 
drawn. If you are vain, conceited, self-important, 
think of the collapse that would ensue if self-love 
no longer inflated you, and then thank heaven for 
self-love. 



Candor is born of courage and rectitude. If a 
man's house be clean; if he has no stolen goods 
concealed in it; if death be not there, he fears not 
to open it. But if impurity, or falsehood, or death, 
be hidden in it, he shuts close its door. So, when 
baseness, counterfeit reputation, or dead manhood 
are secreted in the soul, the man wears an air of 
mystery. Concealment is the offspring of cowardice 
and baseness. Distrust that man who wears an air 
of secrecy; whose speech is evasive; who will not 
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give the outspoken answer. He is a coward, or a 
knave, or both. 



He who is not manly in thought, action, and 
speech when poor, will not become so when rich. 
Riches will not change the slavish soul; nor will 
they drive out meanness of spirit. It will change 
the form of its manifestation, nothing more. If he 
stooped for gain when poor, he will stoop for further 
gains when rich. He merely changes masters. The 
slave in the chains of poverty, and the slave in the 
ostentation of wealth, have the same spirit. They 
differ only in position. He will still bend to those 
above him, and tratnp upon those below him. He 
who will not walk like a man when poor, cannot 
be straightened by golden braces. Let no such 
man flatter himself that his self-abasement is but 
temporary ; that he will cast it off when his fortunes 
mend. It will cling to him close as his love of life, 
and while life lasts. Fortune has no skill to trans- 
form a little spirit into a great soul. Great souls 
do not come from the mine, be it of gold or silver. 
God gives them. Man cannot impart them, nor can 
his wealth inspire them. 



He who writes a book fears silence more than the 
most bitter adverse criticism. He would rather stir 
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up a nest of hornets than live in the quiet of the for- 
gotten and unnoticed. 



With hundreds of men, women, and children, I 
watched four men in deadly peril. They were lashed 
to the rigging of a vessel, over which the waves 
dashed in the fierce fury of a wild sea. All efforts 
for their relief had failed. The darkness of night 
came on, and shut from the strained gaze of the 
watchers that tossed vessel with its crew, who seemed 
now to be left to perish ; but the sight remained a 
living picture on each heart. During the evening 
the probable fate of these men was all that the gath- 
erers at that seaside could talk of. Their danger 
threw a chill over every effort of pleasure ; and of 
those who slept that night, their first inquiry in the 
morning was, " Have they been saved?" And when 
it was learned that during the night they had been 
rescued, a spirit of glad joy swept over the place, 
and these humble men became the heroes of the 
hour. Those who gave all of the humanity in them 
to these poor sailors knew them not; they did not 
know their names, nor their birthplace, nor their 
color; but they knew they were human beings in 
sore distress. Every man, woman, and child who 
joined in that sympathy will, by reason of it, have 
a higher faith in themselves and in their fellow- 
beings. They cannot believe self-love rules all 
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actions. Their own eyes, their own hearts, have 
taught them a different lesson. It was a lesson to 
teach that men will strive to relieve the distress 
which they see; and I believe there would be but 
little sorrow in the power of men to ease, if they 
could but see it. Here is where organized charity, 
as it is called, fails. It separates the giver and the 
recipient. The giver neither sees the distress nor 
the relief his self-sacrifice brings. When he relieves 
with his own hand, he also has the assurance that 
the misery he wished to help has been cared for, 
and that without any discount upon his bounty. It 
warms, and cheers, and benefits both giver and 
receiver in a way that a subscription and a dole 
brought by a professional hand never can. We must 
be brought in actual contact with sorrow and pain 
to feel its full force. Sympathy goes to the heart 
through the eyes and ears. Pain's fierce hand seen 
and its sorrowing cry heard, will move the heart as 
no tale that the professional alms-giver brings ever 
can. Let the hand which opens the purse be the 
hand which stretches out to the stricken one. 



Appreciation is born of deprivation. He who 

has written most lovingly of wife, loved her whom 

the grave covered; death was his successful rival. 

He whose song of home is in every heart, wrote 

from dreams of the past, or from his longing imag- 
22* R 
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inings. Perhaps there is in this more than appreci- 
ation ; there may be deception. The beautiful clouds 
would be damp dwelling-places. The sparkling sea 
would give its lover a cold and deadly embrace. A 
bed of flowers, with night's dew upon them, would 
chill to the bone. The man to praise is he who 
sees from a distance. The wise man does not wish 
to look behind the scenes ; and he will be content 
to view its beauties with the naked eye, and not 
through an opera-glass. Years ago I wrote that 
which I fear I could not write now. The period of 
/ " love's young dream " is, perhaps, the only portion 
I of our lives we would live over again. Let memory 
) bring back the fair young girl whose soft eye looked 
1 so trustingly in yours; she who loved you so de- 
/ votedly ; even with the unfathomable love of a wo- 
\ man's heart. She who saw in you that which was 
I worthy of love, beyond that which any other eyes 
\ ever will or ever can see. She did more: in her 
heart's dreaming, she created virtues and gave them 
/ to you, and then loved you for them. Indeed, you 
may not have been at all the being she loved ; it was 
a fantasy of her brain ; she worshipped and called it 
' by your name. She gave you a beauty and good- 
ness nature never did ; her heart and brain formed 
, them ; they made the creature she loved and thought 
V was you. 

She gave you much love ; had she seen you as 
you are, she would have given you but little. As 
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the rays of the morn will beautify the dullest land- 
scape, and cover with a reflex of purity the humblest 
cottage ; so love, where its soft beams strike, will 
envelop with beauty an object dull and unattractive, 
but for its gentle and kindly light. 

He upon whom no woman has looked with ad- 
miring eyes, must be ugly indeed ; he whom no wo- 
man has thought wise, must be foolish indeed ; he 
whose words have fallen like music upon no woman's 
ear, has a harsh voice indeed. And why ? Because 
of woman's weakness ? No : it is because love 
draws a veil over the eyes, and the loved object is 
but dimly seen; because the heart of the lover 
throws a halo around the beloved. 

Indeed, men and women seldom love the visible. 
It is the invisible they love. They love the picture 
they have drawn. The love is in their hearts, and 
it must twine itself around something. Sometimes, 
alas, all fresh and pure, it twines itself around a 
withered trunk, whose moss it mistook for green 
leaves. Make a strict self-examination, and see how 
much there is in or about you worthy of love. The 
greatest of self-flatterers would wonder at the love 
which has been bestowed upon him. 



Ten years ago I wrote, in sadness, the words I 
now sadly repeat: When we contemplate the life 
which is past, the sad thought comes over us, how 
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little have we done. Our own, and, perhaps, the 
expectations of others, have not been met We feel 
that we have failed. Yet we would not live over 
those years, if we had to travel the same weary 
road, fall into the same errors, and commit the same 
blunders. If we could avoid the errors of the past, 
then might we be willing to live over its years. But 
we must not deal too harshly with ourselves in look- 
ing backward, and forget the temptations and dark- 
ness which overcame and enveloped us. We are 
not competent to judge justly of the past; the man 
present and the man past are two different beings ; 
and he of the present is scarcely better able to judge 
the man of the past than to judge the actions of 
another. In judging others, we make no allowance 
for weakness or temptation ; so we forget how weak 
and short-sighted was our own vision ; that which 
now we see clearly was then hid from us. The 
dark curtain of the future was lifted only as we ad- 
vanced ; the past became clear, while the future re- 
mained dim. The rocks and shoals upon which 
our hopes were broken or stranded, were only made 
visible when too late to avoid them. Will we live 
wisely to-morrow ? We fear not. Experience can- 
not teach us. So we must go on blundering and 
falling till the end comes. 
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If I thought a line I have written would add to 
the pain that any human being bears ; that it would 
discourage any struggling man or woman ; that it 
would cause them for one moment to pause in their 
efforts to repair the mistakes of their past life, I 
would assuredly blot that line out. But let him who 
is pained at anything I have written, or discovers dis- 
couragement in it, read it again, and perhaps he will 
find that he has mistaken my teaching. If he be- 
lieves he has not misread me, then let him take coun- 
sel with his own soul ; and if he finds what I have 
written contradicts that which he finds there, then 
let him reject that which I have written, and follow 
the teachings of his own spirit That is what I 
would do, and that is what I would advise my reader 
to do. I could not write truth, and yet write encour- 
agement for all men. I have written chiefly for 
those who are not yet in the rapids or on the edge 
of destruction's cataract. I have not called to him 
who is clinging to the rock on the brink of the Niag- 
ara of life, but to him who is not yet in its swift- 
moving current. 



I KNOW how little encouragement a man gets in 
this world. If he conceives an undertaking, most 
persons tell him to give it up; that he cannot ac- 
complish it. Those to whom he turns from ties of 
nature or association give him no hope. They only 
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tell him of the diflTculties he will encounter; not 
from any want of affection for him, or lack of interest 
in his well-doing ; but they have not confidence in his 
strength. It is well that youth is over-confident ; for 
it has to bear its own doubts and that of its elders. 
The young man's confidence leads him to try. He 
may fail ; but, if he had listened to those around him, 
he would never have tried, and would never have 
put himself in the way of success. He would have 
crept along life's hedges instead of taking its open 
highway. 

I HAVE called this book my child, and, in parting 
with it, I have only this portion to give it : That as it 
does not flatter any man, it must expect but little love 
or praise ; that as it seeks to speak the truth, it must 
expect much anger ; for men love flattery and false- 
hood, and hate the truth and those who tell it unto 
them. If it lives, truth must sustain it; for it carries 
no cheating lies to bring back fortune. 
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